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a “Orn wo » * 


In 1829 ratlroads were 
a-building, «ties were adding 
smokestack to smokestack — 


America was beginning to grow! 






Since 1829 AWERICINA 


has been a Standard Reference Set 
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and has grown along with America! Now worldwide in scope, it is 
thoroughly American in outlook and interpretation and in its appre- 
ciation of the importance to Americans of economy of time and 
effort. Containing the essential knowledge only to be found through 
research in over 1,000 books, yet streamlined for maximum efficiency 
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¥oress 


AMERICA 


and usability 


Brilliantly edited, the Americana has two im- 


portant contributions to users First, its excel- 


books, plays and operas—a 


lent digests of 
unique feature; second, its c mprehensive bib- 
hhographies on all mayor articles. In addition, 
the Americana gives pronunciations, with dia- 
critical markings, of all unusual words and new 


technical terms and proper names 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work" —a beau- 
tiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N Y 


lpredia— 


Pertinent facts about Americana: 30 volumes, 700-page index, 66,000 
articles, 6,000 illustrations including maps, photos, drawings, diagrams, 
and charts. More than a quarter of a million facts at fingertip speed! 





Accurate, comprehensive, timely and unbiased, 
the Americana covers thoroughly the many 
facets of American life—science, industry, pol- 
itics, economics, literature, art, medicine, bank- 
ing and finance, government, nutrition and 
many more. Each volume is convenient in 
size, attractively bound, printed on an opaque, 


glareless paper in well-chosen readable type. 


re An American Encyclopedia for American Research 
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“oA treasure-house of operatic history” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times ; 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ANN ALS * A Chronicle of Artists 


and Performances: 1883-1947 . Compiled by 





CDE ae Se 


William H. Seltsam % Introduction by Edward Johnson 











METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS is a Stupendous and invaluable 
work—a 75l-page compendium, the first ever published, of every 
program of opera presented by the resident company at the Metro- 
politan Opera House from the inaugural night, October 22, 1883, 
through the 1946-47 season. 


Excerpts from the most important newspaper critiques of each 
season, at the close of each chapter, add a fascinating chronology 
and commentary. 


A complete and detailed index enables the reader to trace readily 
the casts of all the operas performed at the Metropolitan by the 
official company through the years, as well as the careers of hun- 
dreds of individual performers. 


Pictured in photographs (many of them rare and hitherto un- 
published) are 127 of the Metropolitan’s greatest artists of every 
nationality, shown in the costumes of their best known roles. 
For music lovers and libraries everywhere METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ANNALS is one of the most exciting books of musical lore, one of 
the most valuable books of reference, ever published. 


751 pages $7 127 Photographs 





Published in association with The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
by 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 N. Y. 
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Let’s Look It Up! 


SEARCH FOR FORM—E. Saarinen. A Statement by a leader in contemporary 
architecture of a philosophy of design arrived at through a lifetime of study, 
teaching and distinguished accomplishments. Of special value to architects, 
designers and students of the arts. $4.50 


SHOPS AND STORES—M. Ketchum, Jr. Comprehensive and complete infor- 
mation on store design including the scope and character of design for mer- 
chandising; business and space requirements; small store trends; the large 
store; the development of a street; structural design and materials; invest- 
ment values. Fully illustrated. $10.00 


COLOR IN SKETCHING AND RENDERING—A. Guptill. A complete book on 
the principles of water color painting including choice and use of equipment 
and materials, color harmony and color mixing, techniques, still life, land- 
scape, tree and sky rendering and an entire section devoted to architectural 
rendering in watercolor and combined media, 9 x 12 inches, 348 pages, hun- 
dreds of illustrations mostly in full color. $12.50 


THIS BUSINESS OF ARCHITECTURE—R. B. Wills. A practical guide for the 
young architect on sound business practice in the architect’s office. Read- 
able, informative and of inestimable value to the beginner and professional 
alike. 534 by 8% inches. 210 pages. $3.00 


PENCIL BROADSIDES—T. Kautzky. A manual of broad stroke technique in 
pencil rendering showing in detail how to achieve a crisp and brilliant effect, 
texture, contract. Many excellent examples beautifully reproduced. $3.00 


HOMES—The Editors of Progressive Architecture. A carefully selected 
group of modern homes of outstanding livability and architectural excellence, 
ranging from one to three or more bedrooms, both one and two story 
arrangements of brick, wood, stone and other materials. Completely illus- 
trated with photographs and plans, representing the work of the nation’s 
leading architects. $5.00 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE—C. H. Cowgill and B. J. Small. A complete 
handbook of professional, business and legal aspects of architectural practice. 
The social and economic implications of contemporary practice are presented 
in ready-to-use forms, ways and means, guides, advice, graphic illustrations, 
etc. Accounting, bookkeeping, agreements, specifications, and other matters 
comprehensively covered. $12.00 


PENCIL PICTURES—T. Kautzky. The making of pictures in pencil out of 
the great variety of material to be found in nature, with special attention to 
the arrangement of pictorial elements in line and value. 31 magnificent 
plates drawn by the author and faithfully reproduced. $5.00 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK—A. Guptill. The only complete, practical 
and profusely illustrated text and reference book on pen and ink drawing. 
A sound and thorough guide with examples by leading illustrators and artists 
in all varieties of technique. 444 pages, 9 x 12 inches, over 800 illustrations. 


$10.00 
Usual Library Discount 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Dept. M 111, 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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AGAIN 


ISSUED FOR THE THRIFTY BUYER! 





Many Reprints are Remarkably Attractive | 
Many Reprints are Remarkably Sturdy 


Titles in print as of October |, in recognized Series 
are listed in: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: | Ninth Edition 1948 


PUBLISHED SEMI-ANNUALLY 


$3.50—Including the Fall Volume and Spring Supplement 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. At a glance it 
shows all available titles of a given author; all titles of 
a given imprint. 

It's in two alphabets with full cross references. Brief 
descriptions are included for thousands of "'buys'' in 


eighty-four reprint series. 


Canadian prices are a new feature. 


TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT THE CATALOG 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


STEEL BOOK TRUCK 





A small and light but sturdy truck, with 
shelves made of sixteen gauge sheet metal, 
24” long and 18” wide. The lower shelf is 
17” from the floor; there is 9” space be- 
tween shelves; and the ends project 7” 
above the top shelf. The truck is easily 
rolled and guided on 2” swivel casters, 
and can be used as display stand or mov- 
able table. Olive green, lacquer finish. 


(iwo shelves) $25.20 
(three shelves) 29.60 


No. 900.2 
No. 900.3 


Products 





Lefco TIMED DELIVERY SERVICE 


Shipments made within 24 hours after 
receipt of orders. 











LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


36 W. 20th Street New York II, 








Completely Up-To-Date: 


A Master Catalogue 
of 1031 Colleges 
and Universities 


ie 1940 we published a book to help 
any young person solve the problem 
of finding a college which he both liked 
and could enter. It was called “So 
You're Going to College.” 


Since then the problem has increased 
a hundredfold, with huge enrollments 
everywhere. To meet this new situa- 
tion we have published this revised, 
improved, brought-up-to-date edition of 
Col. Lovejoy’s book, under a new title: 
Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American 
Colleges and Universities. 


For every college and university in 
the United States this guide book tells: 


® Name of Institution ®@ Kinds of housing 
®@ Location available 

@ Environment ®@ Fraternities & 

@ Whether co-ed Sororities 

@ Public or private @ Scholarships 

@ Number of students information 

@ Athletic programs 


Number of books in 
library 


® Accreditation 
@ Tuition cost 


Main divisions of 
institution 


Degrees offered 


@ Typical living Freulty-to-student 
expenses ratio 


Colonel Lovejoy has been Editor of the 
Columbia Alumni News; professor at 
Rutgers, and a departmental editor of 
The New York Times. His book is the 
largest and most comprehensive of its 
kind ever published, 


LOVEJOY’S COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


Paper Bound - Price $1.49 « Subject to library discount 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 
Rockefeller Center - New York 20 
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A new collection of 
interesting electrical 
projects for the amateur 


ELECTRICAL 
PROJECTS 

for the SCHOOL 
and HOME 
WORKSHOP 


By Walter B. Ford 


Instructor, Radio and Electricity, Eagle 
Rock High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 


Each of these 29 projects was 
not only made in the author’s 
classes under his supervision, but 
selected from a large group for 
its greatest appeal and utility. 
Each can be made with common 
hand tools, of inexpensive ma- 
terial, and in a limited amount of 
time. All the projects are com- 
plete with directions for their | 
construction, bill of materials, 
working drawings, and a picture 
of the completed item. Particu- 
lar emphasis has been placed 
upon the finishing of the projects 
so that, if the instructions are 
carefully followed, the crafts- 
man will have a project that 
functions as it should and one 
of which he can be proud. $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1112 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











THREE PERPLEXING 
RECURRING PROBLEMS 


1. To write as Oneword 
2. To write as Two Words 
3. To Hyhpen-ate 


Probably there is less than one 
writer in a hundred that doesn’t 
face this problem frequently. 


That’s why we have reprinted and 
plan to keep in print: 


COMPOUNDING 
IN THE 


ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


Alice Morton Ball 


Miss Ball opens her book with a 
discussion of why there is a ra- 
tional system of compounding and 
closes it with a 
alphabetic list of compound words. 


comprehensive 


Her qualifications as an authority 
are many: Member of the Advisory 
3oard of the Style Manual of the 
U.S. Printing Office, Co-Author of 
the Style Manual of the Depart 
ment of State, Vice-President in 
charge of compounds for Funk & 
Wagnalls, New College Standard 
Dictionary, ete. 


Her ComMpounpDiINé will bring peace 
of mind to many. 


226 pages ¢ $2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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THROUGH RECORDAK MICROFILMING... 





... this stack of 288,000 newspaper pages 
can be stored in this single film file 


That’s how Recordak microfilm editions help space-shy libraries 


F you'd like to keep more complete files 
l of important newspapers— but just don’t 
have the stack space—you can get 
Recordak microfilm editions. 

With these editions— available from more 
than 400 newspapers— you save 98% of the 
space bulky bound volumes require. 

With them, too, you reduce work for 
your staff; for 800 newspaper pages fit on 
a roll of microfilm that can easily be carried 
in the palm of your hand . . . 288,000 pages 
can be “fingertip-filed” in one small 


Recordak Film File. And since any page 
from any year can be quickly found and 
easily read in the Recordak Film Reader, 
you also speed reference. 

Ask the publishers of newspapers you 
now get to supply editions on Recordak 
microfilm. The space-savings and conven- 
iences are great—the cost is surprisingly low. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its library application 





**Recordak” is a trade-mark 








NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J. Wallace 


YURTEEN hitherto “unknown’’ stories be- 

lieved to be written by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
have been discovered by an amateur collector of 
Americana, Samuel T. Sukel, of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The stories in question are in a book, 
subtitled A Selection of Interesting Stories by the 
Author of Peter Parley (1840), which Mr. Sukel 
picked up at a private sale last spring. Examina- 
tion of the volume—whose title will remain secret 
until Mr. Sukel arranges for republication—showed 
that four of the eighteen stories had appeared else- 
where under Hawthorne’s name. Exhaustive study 
by the present owner of the book seemingly has 
established the remaining tales as bearing un- 
mistakable characteristics of the New England au- 
thor’s work. What value, other than to students 
of Hawthorne, these early efforts by the creator of 
The Scarlet Letter may have remains to be seen. 


Pronouncements 


Edith Sitwell (The Song of the Cold), who with 
her brother, Sir Osbert Sitwell (Laughter in the 
Next Room), is in the United States for a lecture 
tour, defined the art of poetry in a press interview 
soon after arriving. Stating a dislike for talent 
when it is mere cleverness, she said, “Good poetry 
has nothing to do with talent—it’s fire, conviction, 
passion, and inspiration.” & Some weeks 
previously, one of Miss Sitwell’s countrymen, J. B. 
Priestley (An Inspector Calls), told Jean White in 
Paris (New York Herald Tribune), ‘Traveling 
around is fine, but above all an author must have 
roots. ... At the same time it is best never to 
write about a place while you're in that place. 
When I'm in Arizona I write about London and 
when I'm in London I write about Arizona. When 
you're too close you tend to put in too many trivial 
details. When you're far away it’s the things you 
remember that a reader will find interesting.” 
&& 3 3 Hervey Allen (Toward the Morning), 
telling an audience at the season's first New York 
Herald Tribune Book and Author luncheon that 
“as far as you can look back into history, some form 
of narrative about the past has been the most popu- 
lar and widely read form of literature,” said, ‘‘His- 
tory is a form of informing about the past, but the 
novel makes the past live completely and dramati- 
cally for people.” He urged publishers and critics 
to try to distinguish between “adventure stories 
about women” and “honest attempts to recall the 
past in competent novels.” 


Magic 


Margaret Mitchell's Gone with the Wind has 
appeared in a new guise. Before a group of sev- 
eral hundred people in the Library of Congress the 
entire text of GWTW—475,000 words on 1,047 
pages—-was flashed on a screen in two minutes 
twenty-one seconds in a demonstration of ‘‘Ultra- 
fax," a process whereby material is televised and 
then. reproduced by “high speed’’ photography. 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corporation 
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of America, predicting, among other marvels, that 
“complete editions of great newspapers [will be] 
transmitted instantly to homes,” called Ultrafax— 
a product of the combined efforts of RCA, the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and the National Broad- 
casting Company—'‘as significant a milestone in 
communications as was the splitting of the atom in 
the world of energy.” 


In the News 


Interviewed after her recent arrival in the United 
States, Monica Dickens (The Happy Prisoner), 
great-granddaughter of the nineteenth-century 
novelist, Charles Dickens, expressed indignation 
over the opposition to the film version of Oliver 
Twist in this country because of alleged anti- 
Semitism. Stating that critics of the motion picture 
had misunderstood Dickens’ purpose, which was to 
expose thieves and schools for thieves in the Lon- 
don of the period, she asserted that the banning of 
the film would be “‘a great loss to the theater-going 
public.” J J& & Sinclair Lewis (Kingsblood 
Royal) has gone to Italy, where he expects to spend 
most of his time in Rome writing a series of non- 
political articles for the North American News- 
paper Alliance. J J& The Vatican has banned 
in toto the work of Jean-Paul Sartre, foremost 
exponent of Existentialism. 8 J 8 Blanche 
Knopf, home from Europe, reports that American 
authors most popular abroad are Faulkner, Hem- 
ingway, Steinbeck, Erskine Caldwell, and James M. 
Cain. & %& The famous Paris newspaper, 
L’Intransigeant, familiarly known as “L’Intran,” 
has been acquired by Parts-Presse, which will now 
be called Paris-Presse-L’Intransigeant. The direc- 
tors of P-P, Eve Curie (Journey among Warriors) 
and Philippe Barrés (Charles de Gaulle), have an- 
nounced that the policy of their journal will remain 
unchanged, the title only of their purchase being 
used, & Robert Sherwood, in the United 
States once more, says he hopes “to get back into 
the theater and to do a musical show.” 4 % J 
English novelist R. C. Hutchinson (Shining Scab- 
bard) is on his first visit to the United States. His 
new book, ‘Elephant and Castle,” will appear early 
in 1949. 


Awards 


The Ohioana Awards for 1947 went to Ben 
Ames Williams (grand award) for his long career 
and especially for House Divided; to George H. 
Freitag (fiction) for The Lost Land; to Carolyn 
Treffinger (juvenile) for Li Lun, Lad of Courage; 
to Grace Crile (biography) for editing The Au- 
tobiography of George Crile. & % & Alice 
Rogers Hagar has won the 1948 Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation Award ($1,250) for The Canvas 
Castle, the story of a little girl whose nomadic life 
with her engineer father has made her long for a 
permanent home. Mrs. Hagar is information offi- 
cer at the American Embassy in Brussels. 


(Continued on page 282) 
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A book of enduring 
quality should have 
enduring beauty 


Honiston Buckrams have enduring quali- 
ties to withstand hard usage. These Buck- 
rams have enduring beauty which, when 
properly used,also enhances the dignity of 
the books. 

Holliston’s beautiful Buckrams, in vellums 
and linens, are available in a diversified 
range of colors. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWQOD, MASS, @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ PHILADELPHIA 








NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 280) 


DIED 


September 28. Jessie RITTENHOUSE (Mrs. CLIN- 
TON SCOLLARD), anthologist and poet; in Detroit; 
seventy-nine. Founder and for ten years secretary 
of the Poetry Society of America, Miss Rittenhouse 
is notable not only for her own poetry collections 
but for her contribution to the revival of poetry in 
the United States. In 1931 the Poetry Society of 
America awarded to her its bronze medal for dis- 
tinguished service to poetry. Nine years later she 
received the gold medal of the National Poetry 
Center for her New and Selected Lyrics. Besides 
her volumes of verse and criticism, Miss Ritten- 
house wrote My House of Life, an autobiography. 
She had worked with her poet husband, Clinton 
Scollard, on The Bird Lovers’ Anthology. After his 
death in 1932, she made her home in Winter Park, 
where she lectured on modern poetry at Rollins 
College. She was also president of the Poetry 
Society of Florida. 


October 7, PELLAM EDGAR, author; in Ontario; 
seventy-eight. Dr. Edgar was secretary and later 
president of the Board of Governors of the Cana- 
dian Writers’ Foundation and president and one of 
the founders of the Association of Canadian Book- 
men. He was also secretary of the Canadian Society 
of Authors, predecessor of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association, of which he was president in 1936. 
In that year, also, Dr. Edgar received the Lorne 
Pierce Gold Medal for distinguished service to 
Canadian literature. Among his books are Henry 
James, Man and Author and The Art of the Novel. 


October 8. VINCENT AITA, assistant professor of 
music at Hunter College; in Brooklyn; forty-three. 
Author of The Musician Explains to the Layman, 
he was working on the first volume of “An Intro- 
duction to the Music of the Middle Ages.” 


October 8. ALBERT ULMANN, retired broker; in 
New York City; eighty-seven. An authority on 
New York, where he lived all his life, he wrote 
Maiden Lane, the Story of a Single Street; Tales 
of Old New York; New Yorkers from Stuyvesant 
to Roosevelt; and A Landmark History of New 
York. 


October 9. Dr. WALTER PINGREY ROGERS, scholar, 
author, and reviewer; of an embolism following 
an operation; forty-three. Dr. Rogers was the son 
of Harriet F. Rogers, librarian of Randolph, New 
York, Library. Author of many articles, Dr. Rogers 
had written one book, Andrew D. White and the 
Modern University, and was at work on a second, 
on Francis Wayland of Brown, at the time of his 
sudden death. 


October 10. JOHN FRANCIS JOHNSTONE, for forty- 
eight years a Presbyterian minister; in Hartford; 
seventy-four. Dr. Johnstone wrote many books, in- 
cluding Light in the Clouds; Beauteous Reality; 
The New Day; and Sir Walter Scott: His Secret 
and His Day. 


October 13. ELMER H. YOUNGMAN, editor of The 
Bankers Magazine for fifty years; in Brooklyn; 
eighty-seven. Editor of Knox History of Banking 
and author of the banking section of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, Mr. Youngman also wrote nu- 
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merous articles and two books, Credit Currency 
and Back to Christ. 


October 18(?). ALOysIUS DE PAIKERT, former 
Under-Secretary of State of Hungary; in Budapest; 
eighty-two. An ardent supporter of the League of 
Nations, Mr. de Palkert was a founder of the 
League of Nations Union and author of a number 
of studies connected with world peace, including 
A Covenant for World Peace. 


October 18.. KARL VOLLMOELLER, playwright and 
poet; in Hollywood; seventy. Dr. Vollmoeller is 
best remembered in the United States for his play, 
The Miracle, produced in New York in 1923. He 
also wrote The Blue Angel and was working on 
another play, “The Last Miracle,” when he died. 
At the beginning of the century Dr. Vollmoeller, 
as a racing driver, was one of the few survivors of 
a Paris to New York, “Around the World’ auto- 
mobile race. He came in second. About 1910, 
however, he turned to airplanes, building his own. 
He built six, and smashed them all, emerging from 
each crash with only minor damage to himself. 


October 20. MARION TALBOT, pioneer in coedu- 
cation; in Chicago; ninety. A founder of the 
American Association of University Women and a 
charter fellow of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, Miss Talbot was for a long time pro- 
fessor of “sanitary science,” now home economics, 
and dean of women at the University of Chicago 
She wrote an autobiography, More Than Lore. 


October 20. WILFRID MEYNELL, poet; in Sussex, 
England; ninety-six. Mr. Meynell and his wife, 
Alice Thompson Meyneil (who died in 1922), also 
a poet, were a constant source of encouragement 
to young writers. Wilfrid Meynell’s books include 
Journals and Journalism; Benjamin Disraeli, an 
Unconventional Biography; Verses and Reverses, 
Come and See; Aunt Sarah and the War; Rhyme 
with Reason; and Who Goes There? 


October 21. EissA LANDI, actress and novelist; 
in Kingston, New York; of cancer; forty-three 
Born in Venice, daughter of a count and countess 
and reputedly granddaughter of the Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria, Elissa Landi was educated in Eng- 
land. At nineteen she went on the stage as a prepa- 
ration for writing plays, her life’s ambition, but 
she was so successful on both stage and screen that 
for many years she devoted herself to acting. 
Finally she gave it up and settled down to writing. 
Her novels published in this country include House 
for Sale, Women and Peter, The Ancestor, and 
The Pear Tree, which also appeared in French and 
Italian after three printings here. 


October 24. FREDERIC LOGAN PAxON, historian; 
in Berkeley, California; seventy-one. Dr. Paxon 
was one of the foremost authorities on Western 
United States history. In 1924 he received the 
Pulitzer Prize for his History of the American 
Frontier. His other books include The Last Ameri- 
can Frontier, The New Nation, and Recent History 
of the United States. 


October 24. ROBERT TRACY JACKSON, paleontolo- 
gist; in Peterborough, New Hampshire; eighty- 
seven. Starting as an instructor, Dr. Jackson spent 
forty-seven years at Harvard, finally becoming cura- 
tor of fossil echinoderms. He was the author of 
several scientific books. 


(Continued on page 295) 
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by Steve Kraynick 


The bicycle handbook which every bike 
owner and user will keep in demand. 


A complete manual to guide boys in their 
tinkering instincts for “fixing the bike.” 
General advice on care, cautions for avoid- 
ing trouble, and an interpretation of trouble 
symptoms. It gives detailed instructions for 
making adjustments and replacements. 
Indexed, Kromekote 

binding, 534 x 8% in., 

128 pages, $1.25 


New publications—books with 
popular appeal 


KLENKE'S 
FURNITURE 
BOOK W. W. Klenke 


Includes exact copies of the works of Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Duncan 
Phyfe. Numerous attractive plans for pieces 
based on modern adaptations. Photographs, 
drawings. Cloth, jacketed, 64% x9% in., 
176 pages, $3.25 


UPHOLSTERING 
HOME 
FURNITURE B. R. Pope 


A book of interest to all readers. For every- 
one who wants to “re-do” their own furni- 
ture. On every process associated with 
upholstery, with all types discussed, re- 
building old and making new. 


Cloth, jacketed, 
63% x9% in., 304 pages, 
$3.75 


And don't forget to include with your order, 
your copies of 


MENUS ano RECIPES 


FOR THE 


DISCRIMINATING 
HOSTESS 


A superb cookbook all women will want. 
Consists of over 100 complete menus co- 
ordinated with over 1000 recipes for all 
kinds of meals. Gives fundamentals, also 
elaborate feasts. Indexed, cloth, jacketed, 
64% x 9% in., 416 pages, $3.25 


Order through your dealer or direct 


2338 Duroc Bldg. 


Ella Liner Lambert 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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ARTLY because of an enviable feminine flair 

for the unpredictable and attractive, M. F. K. 
Fisher, author of such books as Serve It Forth, 
How to Cook a Wolf, Consider the Oyster, The 
Gastronomical Me, and Here Let Us Feast, is well 
known to an ever-widening reading public. She 
has also contributed countless short stories, articles, 
and some poems to nationally known magazines, 
including Harper's, Harper's Bazaar, Gourmet, 
Atlantic Monthly, Wine and Food Quarterly, Coro- 
net, and House Beautiful. Now has come her first 
novel, Not Now But Now (1947). 

Mary Frances Kennedy was born in 1908, the 
daughter of Rex Brenton Kennedy and Edith Oliver 
(Holbrook) Kennedy, in Albion, Michigan, where 
her father is still a newspaper editor. Although 
she always received highest grades wherever she 
went to school, her schooling was peripatetic and 
included the University of Dijon and the Sorbonne. 
Her marriage to Alfred Young Fisher in 1929 
ended in divorce. In 1938 she was married to 
Dillwyn Parrish, who died in 1941. At present 
she is living on a ranch in Hemet, California, with 
her husband, Donald Friede (“pronounced Free- 
duh,” she explains). She has two young daughters 
of whom she is very proud. 

How to Cook a Wolf (1942) came out at a time 
during the war when housewives were saving tin- 
foil, paper bags, strings, newspapers, tubes. It was 
the frantic era of curtailment and stretching what- 
ever had to do with the kitchen. Tongue in cheek, 
blandly professing practical economy, endowed 
with flexible virtuosity, Mrs. Fisher presented the 
idea that it is wisdom, when the sniffing wolf is 
at the kitchen door, to invite him in and then, with 
wry but well concealed humor, to captivate him. 
Throughout the book, scattered menus and recipes 
almost beguile the fascinated reader into accepting 
Mrs. Fisher's intimations of the more unorthodox 
variety. There is, for example, her premise that a 
meal of weeds properly and exotically prepared is 
a satisfying culinary triumph. 

Clifton Fadiman in reviewing the Gastronomical 
Me (1943) wrote in part: ‘Despite its casual title, 
it is sadder, older, less charming than Serve I 
Forth (1937). It makes more evident than ever the 
fact that Mrs. Fisher was born to write novels and 
that it’s about time she did.” 

The central figure of Not Now But Now is 
Jennie. In her, the spirit of evil incarnate has been 
fused with those eternally indefinable qualities be- 
queathed through the ages to some women by the 
legendary Lilith, And Jennie has been created 
pleasantly decorative and provocative for all to see. 
Reviewing this book, Rose Feld wrote “Like her 
other works, Not Now But Now, defies the ordi- 
nary rules of structure and direction. And like 
them it demands attention and respect as the prod- 
uct of a richly civilized and fearless mind.’ The 
delineation of the constant lures and irritants that 
lie in Jennie has provided Mrs. Fisher with ample 
scope for what Virginia Kirkus calls ‘‘the tale of 
the wandering wanton, whose character contains no 
glimmer of human deczncy, whose driving force 
through successive incarnations is the lure of 
sex. . . Jennie, harlot supreme, whose spirit con- 
tinues to attempt to escape and find freedom.” 

Mrs. Fisher has used the book, too, as a vehicle 
by which she can again subtly intersperse accounts 
of dinners completely out of ordinary experiences. 
Characteristic of her literary perspicacity is her 
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adherence to the charming conviction that the way 
to higher achievements on earth is through a de 
lightfully satisfied stomach. 

Mrs. Fisher's experimental sophistication teaches 
her to write simply and with a minimum of affec 
tation. Natural sparkle animates her dialog when 
tracing characters through either the human world 
or the realm of the kitchen. She calls freely on the 
ancients and modern, on Plato, Edgar Saltus, Hero- 
dotus, Rabelais, Ovid, and others to substantiate 
her claims that good nourishment for the soul as 
well as the body comes from good cookery. 

A talent for poetry may come as a surprise t 
some of her admirers, but the qualities of under 
standing in the more serious parts of her nonfiction 
books have lent themselves in the past to poetic 
expression. In Plea for a Prescription she wrote 
“When a girl gives birth, with the limber tortured 
bones of adolescence, to a child, I shudder, | 
stretch. My older muscles weep.’’ Mrs. Fisher said 
that upon at least one occasion she had been called 
upon in the capacity of midwife. 

At various times she worked in a picture-framing 
shop, tutored rich young dullards in French, and 
sold Chinese jade. She has traveled extensively 
and has lived in France, Switzerland, Mexico, and 
New York. She loves San Francisco. Autobio 
graphical reminiscences, whether they concern mar 
riage, trips, or dreams, invariably include what she 
cooked, ate, and enjoyed. Besides cooking and 
good food, she likes people, wine, carpentering, 
horses, and writing. She loathes arithmetic and 
Lutheran hymns. She works hard in her own ex 
tensive vineyard and loves to do her own cooking, 
although like most career women, wouldn't think 
of devoting her life exclusively to daily domesticity. 
Currently her favorite authors are Thackeray and 
Virginia Woolf. 

She has listed ‘good conversation” as the very 
greatest favorite of all hobbies. Even the onlookers 
must have a visual treat, for, although she herself 
says that her eyes are grey and her hair is both 
brown and grey, just a few years ago one reviewer 
wrote enthusiastically: “She is a blonde gorgeous 
enough to eat.” HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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Published Monthly by the Editors 
of CURRENT HISTORY Magazine 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


$4.00 
One Year 


$7.00 
Two Years 








FEATURES Pros and Cons of today's vital issues: 


ARTICLES—by economists, political scientists, educators and ex- 
perts in specialized fields discuss the major issues: Inflation, the 
A.F.L. and Politics, Consumer Credit Controls, The Three 
Crucial Issues of the Peace. 


THE FORUM-—stimulating debates on pertinent topics: Can We 
Plan for Full Employment? Is American Public School Educa- 
tion Worth the Cost? 


THE THEATRE ARTS—by John Gassner of the Theatre Guild 
and member of the New York Theatre Critics Circle. 


CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE—selections direct from the Con- 


gressional Record revealing the legislative issues of the year and 
the personalities involved. 


COUNTRY COMMENT—delightful informal essays by Robert 


Francis. 


ORIGINAL POETRY—by David Morton, Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, Robert Francis, and others. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF—a comprehensive book review section. 


SPEECHES—by notable world figures: Mr. Churchill, Mr. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Austin, etc. 


EVENTS PUBLISHING Co., Inc. 108 Walnut St. Phila. 6, Pa. 
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NGLISH-BORN author Arthur W. Upfield, 
who has made Australia the theme of his writ- 
ing—whether articles on the topography and his- 
tory of the island continent, or novels with descrip- 
tions of the country predominating—was appointed 
in the summer of 1948 the leader of a party of ex- 
perts who made a 6,000-mile expedition to the 
north and west of Australia for the Australian Geo- 
graphical Society. Upfield’s articles on his adopted 
land have appeared in English and Australian peri- 
odicals and also the press of various European 
capitals; his novels of the Australian bush country 
and his central character, the half-caste Detective- 
Inspector Bonaparte, have won him a discriminat- 
ing public. 

Arthur William Upfield was born on September 
1, 1888, in Gosport, England, the eldest of the five 
sons of James Oliver Upfield, a draper, and Annie 
Barmore Upfield. It is not remarkable that young 
Arthur always headed his form in history and geog- 
raphy, for his native town is situated on the west 
side of Portsmouth Harbour, “both places being 
loaded to the sinking point with historical events.” 
He was educated at Blenheim House, Fareham, 
Hants., leaving there in 1907 to be articled to a 
firm of surveyors. But he was not interested in real 
estate, and spent his time working on four “early- 
Wellsian type novels.” In this he was abetted by 
one of his maternal uncles, who urged him to study 
literature and earn his living by writing. When he 
failed to pass his examinations in surveying four 
years later, in 1911, his father sent him to Australia. 

Going into the bush country, Upfield worked as 
a sheepherder and cowhand until 1914, when he 
joined the Australian Imperial Forces, serving in 
Gallipoli, the Egyptian desert, and France. In Eng- 
land after the Armistice, he was private secretary 
to an Army officer. Back in Australia in 1921, he 
tried gold-mining, pearling, and fur-trapping, and 
for a time he patrolled a 200-mile section of an 
1130-mile vermin fence in West Australia. These 
experiences provided material later used in his de- 
tective stories. 

Upfield’s literary career has not been without 
vicissitudes. The four novels which had interfered 
with his studies, were, he admits, unpublishable. 
During World War I, two of his articles on Aus- 
tralia appeared in the London Daily Mail. Later, 
two short stories came out in the Novel Magazine, 
London. Of the millions of words he wrote there- 
after, he tells us, nothing was accepted. He gave 
up the idea of a writing career, but by 1927, he 
states, “I realized that I was getting nowhere, and 
that my only talent was writing, through which I 
might reach a standard of life more fitting to the 
growing years and responsibilities.” He began to 
write again, and placed some work with the Wide 
World Magazine. Shortly afterward his first novel 
was published in London. 

Of Arthur Upfield’s eighteen books, only the 
detective stories—ten of the fourteen he has written 
—have appeared in the United States. The first of 
these—Murder down Under (1943)—introduced 
Upfield’s “unusual narrative style, different idiom, 
and a by no means run-of-the-mill central charac- 
ter." The book was well received—Wéill Cuppy, 
in the New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book 
Review, noted the “pleasing novelty of an Anti- 
podean setting’ and called Marder down Under 
“a solid, meaty affair, worth any fan's attention.” 
There followed Wings above the Claypan (1943), 
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which Isaac Anderson, in the New York Times, 
found too much given over to scenic background. 
Elizabeth Bullock, however, praising the ‘‘smooth 
power” that carries the story along, wrote in the 
Chicago Sun Book Week, “the descriptions of 
strange flora, fauna, and weather phenomena, nicely 
handled, will make you grateful for not being 
rushed.” In The Mystery of Swordfish Reef (1943) 
the author leaves the bush for the southeastern 
coast of Australia and a description of big-game 
fishing. In this “fine novel’ Detective-Inspector 
Bonaparte’s pursuit of the swordfish vies with his 
pursuit of the criminal for reader interest. 

Returning to the outback in Winds of Evil 
(1944) and No Footprints in the Bush (1944), 
the latter labeled by Will Cuppy as “unabashed 
melodrama,” the author then gives us the ‘color 
ful” Death of a Swagman (1945) and The Devil’s 
Steps (1946). Perhaps his most unusual story is 
The Bone Is Pointed (1947), which the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle considers to contain “some really 
wonderful stuff on bush magic.” An Author Bites 
the Dust (1948) “shows that Bony can function 
as well among the literary savages as with the 
aborigines,’ according to the Saturday Review of 
Literature. Upfield’s latest mystery, The Mountains 
Have a Secret (1948), has. Bony’s ‘‘admirable” 
sleuthing coupled with a “fantastic’’ ending. 

The author, who is five foot ten and weighs 140 
pounds, has hazel eyes and brown hair touched 
with gray. He owns to no hobbies, but is a devotee 
of big-game angling. He is ‘always joining some- 
thing, and always dropping out” because he hasn't 
time for anything but work. Appointed a Justice 
of the Peace in 1935, Upfield often takes a seat on 
the court bench. He has traveled round and across 
Australia, and around the world twice. In naming 
his favorite authors, Upfield gives as his first choice 
Ernest Hemingway, then John Buchan; and Dor- 
othy Quick for poetry. The author was married to 
Anne Douglass, a hospital nurse, in 1915. The 
Upfields, who have two sons, Arthur and James, 
live at ‘Atlas,’ Yarra Junction, Victoria. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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oa presents Rad 


BOY'S BOOK OF SNAKES 


By Percy A. Morris. Fascinating and in- 
structive! 59 illustrations. $3.00 


EXPLORING ELECTRICITY 


By Hugh Hildreth Skilling. The dramatic 
story of electricity from the ancients’ lode- 
stone to atomic energy. Illustrated. $3.50 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


By James G. Needham. The account of 
man’s evolution, told simply and engag- 
ingly. Illustrated. $3.50 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE 


By Warren S. Thompson. A _ well-known 
authority clarifies the problems of popula- 
tion growth and offers a workable policy 
for this country. Illustrated. $3.50 


MICROBES MILITANT 


By Frederick Eberson. The microbe’s chal- 
lenge to man in this gripping story of 
modern preventive medicine and the con- 
trol of infectious disease. Illustrated. 


$4.50 


STUDIES IN 

PSYCHOSOMATIC 

MEDICINE 

By Franz Alexander and Thomas M. French 
et al. Emotional factors in disease, by 
the famous psychiatrists of the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. $7.50 


THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


By Robert W. White. Describes malad- 
justments by showing at each point how 
normal development can go astray. $5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by L. A. Pennington and Irwin A. 
Berg. The scope and techniques of clinical 
psychology and its relation to psychiatry. 


$5.00 


THE DIABETIC’'S HANDBOOK 


By Anthony Sindoni, Jr., M.D. Specialists 
explain diabetes and its care to help the 
diabetic lead a normal, happy life. $3.00 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


By Robert E. L. Faris. For readers con- 
cerned with “what the world is coming to” 
and why. Absorbing, understandable, con- 


structive. $4.50 


AMERICAN RURAL LIFE 


By David Edgar Lindstrom. Includes con- 
structive suggestions for handling social 
problems of rural areas. $4.00 


EFFECTIVE THINKING 


By Dwight Everett Watkins. Simple proce- 
dures to help the average reader avoid 
mistakes in thinking that stand in the way 
of success in business and private life. 
$3.50 


SPEECH CRITICISM 


By Lester Thonnsen and A. Craig Baird. Does 
for oratory what books on literary criti- 
cism do for literature. $5.00 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES 
AND MANAGERS 


By Earl G. Planty, William S$. McCord, and 
Carlos A. Efferson. A plan for greater pro- 
duction and teamwork. $5.00 
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At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 
















A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 


the opportunity to serve you. 


333 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 














Special features in . 


SPEECH 
MONOGRAPHS 


the research publication of the 
Speech Association of America 















Now issued twice each year (1948 
volume published November 1) 

Titles of all theses and dissertations 
in speech, drama, radio, interpre- 
tation, public address, speech cor- 
rection and pathology written 
during the preceding year 

Abstracts of theses and dissertations 
in the above fields 

Subscription rate, $4.00 (one vol- 
ume, two issues ) 


Now in its 15th volume 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


111 Switzler Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 





HARRY S. TRUMAN 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH 


Are among the twenty-five prominent 
Americans who appear in the 11th an- 
nual edition of: 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1947-1948 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 
260 p. $1.50 
Each speech is analyzed for manner 
of delivery, content and effectiveness. 
The occasion and background of the 


speech is also included with a brief 
sketch of the speaker. 


Earlier editions available. 


Write for new circular 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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“QUIET, Please!” 


folate Mm galt 


GAYLORD BOOK TRUCK 
is just that! 


@ Cushion Rubber tires assure maximum quietness... 
absorb vibration. 


@ Ball bearing casters provide easy wheeling .. . 
eliminate squeaks. 


@ Sloping shelves permit faster scanning of book 
titles. 


@ Sturdy oak construction ensures long life. Choice of 
light or dark oak finish. 


@ Ends of shelves grooved and bolted for permanent 

rigidity. é Ready for 
4 \MMEDIATE 

Model 34-¢ DELIVERY 


é raf Syracuse, N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 
LOI., INC. Makers of Better Library Supplies 


Est. 1896 





@ Reasonably priced. Send inquiries to either office. 








Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications, 


Edwin llen Company =~ 


B Oo O K S E 5 L E R S B oO Oo — B I N D E R S More and more-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. perenne cpenthanifeceay 


business practice of buying Allen 


Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi 
denced by increased orders. 





Illustration shows spe 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound book. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
CATALOGING | 


is yours for a few 
pennies a book! 





Because they receive pre- 
publication copies of new 
books, The H. W. Wilson 
Company catalogers, after 
conducting a quick poll of 
librarians to determine the more worthwhile titles, prepare Catalog Cards 
promptly. 

A set may include three to ten cards; Author cards, Title cards, Sub- 
ject (or Subjects) cards, Added entries and Shelf-list cards. For your 
convenience, cards are available WITH or WITHOUT subject headings. 

More than 4,500 libraries are using these cards, and many catalogers 
have written to tell us that they are an invaluable aid to them. 





Write for your sample set and free checklist today. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave. New York 52 














FOR TEACHERS: A guide to the effective use of library resources in teaching 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS: A standard for measuring school library potentialiti 
FOR LIBRARIANS: An interpretation of the library's role in modern education 


Second printing 


TEACHING THROUGH THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


183 pages Photographs $3.00 





Co-Authors 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, 


Division of General Education 
New York University 


MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN, 
Librarian, Crozier Technical Schoc 
Dallas, Texas 


library materials courses now offered 
to teachers by many universities and 
teachers colleges, TEACHING THROUGH 
THE ELEMENTARY ScHoot LIBRARY 


The school library has become in- 
creasingly prominent in the changing 
pattern of elementary education, both 
as a source of materials to supplement 





and enrich textbook instruction and 
as a laboratory in unit and project 
teaching. Primarily designed for the 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





will be heipful to: all who are con- 
cerned with the organization and use 
of school library materials. 


950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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Just Published 
DANGEROUS TRENDS 


How Undercurrents Economic and 
Political Affect Education 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 
Reviews and interprets what's new in 
education, what leading educators and pub- 
lic men are talking about or putting over. 





31st Edition 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1024 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


Critically describes or lists and classifies 
Boarding and Day Schools, Junior and 
Senior Colleges. 





Still Available 
MAD OR MUDDELED 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


“Calculated to rock the chairs of edu- 
cators from coast to coast’, Boston Herald. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 


“An arresting document which parents 
would do well to read and ponder upon”, 
Neal O’Hara, Boston Traveler. 


THE FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION 


256 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pp., black vellum, $4.00 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education 1920-1940 


616 pp., black morocco cloth, $5.00 








Circulars and Table of Contents of these 
and other current volumes on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 




















Recommended 


By IRMA SIMONTON BLACK 
in The New York Star: 


“THE PosTMAN, by Sam- 
uel Marshak. An Ameti- 
can adaptation of a story 
by a well-known Russian 
writer of juvenile books. 





A letter follows Mr. 
McCall half-way round 
the world and finally 
catches up with him in 
his home in Chicago, 
giving children an inter- 
esting picture of what 
really happens to that 


letter they drop in the 
box.” (1.S.B.) 





The Postman packs a 
surprising amount of so- 
cial science, social geog- 
raphy, and social under- 
a. standing into a tale as 
small and gay as a bubble. 





Ages 5-8, $1.25 
By Samuel Marshak 
Pictures by Lloyd McKean 





THE POSTMAN 


Write for Catalog 


of SPECIAL BOOKs 
for Special Needs 


THE SHADY HILL 
PRESS 


17 E. 96th Street New York 28, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


AN AMERICAN 
ENGINEER IN 


Afghanistan 


EDITED BY 


Marjorie Jewett Bell 


When A. C. Jewett entered 
the “Forbidden Country” of 
Afghanistan in 1911, with an 
escort supplied for his safe 
transportation to Kabul, he 
was the first American per- 
mitted to live in the country 
since 1880. He was employed 
by Habibullah Khan, the Amir 
of Afghanistan, to take charge 
of installing a hydroelectric 
plant, and it was during his 
stay that the first attempts 
toward modernization were 
made in Afghanistan. Although 
he came for only a year, it was 
eight years before his work 
was completed. Electrical ap- 
paratus had to be hauled over 
rough mountain passes. The 
work elephants’ harnesses had 
to be made by hand. Labor 
was unskilled and unwilling; 
when crops were harvested, 
his deliveries of supplies 
stopped. 


Marjorie Jewett Bell has col- 
lected and edited the notes 
and letters Jewett wrote dur- 
ing his stay, and the book is 
illustrated with many excel- 
lent photographs. $5.00 
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What 
Our 


Readers 


Think 





{Epitror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Banned by Mistake 
To the Editor: 


The item in ‘Notes and Quotes” in the October 
Bulletin about the banning of Erskine Caldwell’s 
novels in Portland, Maine, is incomplete. The 
novels were banned from bookstalls and newsstands 
in Portland for exactly five hours due to a misunder 
standing of orders sent out from City Hall to the 
Police Department. 

When Lyman S. Moore, City Manager, learned 
that these novels had been included in an order 
intended to ban the sale of salacious magazines on 
the city newsstands, he made the following state 
ment: 

The City seeks the cooperation of booksellers 
in removing from display and sale publications 
which manifestly tend to corrupt the morals of 
youth. Certain so-called “‘art’’ magazines are in 
this category and were included in Chief Mul 
kern’s request. It is not a proper function of the 
City government to censor adult literature, and 
there is no intent to do so. There are recognized 
differences of opinion as to the literary worth of 
many adult novels, including those of Erskin« 
Caldwell. The City Government has no opinion 
on these matters. 


This was followed by an editorial in the Portland 
Press Herald of August 21st commending the stand 
the City government had taken and ending with this 
paragraph: 

It is an old and perhaps vexing problem. But 
it is not likely to be solved through police cen 
sorship. For all we know, there are other books 
on sale in Portland that are even more open to 
criticism than the Caldwell books. There are 
classics against which some people might think 
it desirable to file charges. Who are the police 
to decide, to be entrusted with so delicate a 
decision? This business of “protecting” public 
morals can run into dangerous absurdity when 
people of maturity are told what they may read 
and what they may not read. 


The description of the situation in the October 
Bulletin gives your readers the wrong impression. 
The Portland City government is to be commended 
for the stand which it took on the matter. 

GRACE TRAPPAN, Librarian 
Portland, Maine, Public Library 


Better Display Letters Needed 
To the Editor: 


For some time, we of the staff who, after varying 
degrees of labor pains, produce the library exhibits 
have been stymied by the lettering problem. 
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Although we are currently featuring a display on 
how to make posters, we have not the time to study 
the books which compose the piéce de resistance, 
if any, of the display, nor do we have time to make 
letters to label our many exhibits. 

We have tried the Mitten letters, but the pins 
proved too long for our boards, and the composi- 
tion of the letters was too brittle. Can you help us? 
Are there no letters available on the same order but 
made of plastic or some such substance? If you 
know of any, we will be most appreciative of your 
suggestions, for we realize that bulletin boards 
without letters lack that “punch” so desirable here 
as elsewhere. 

ANN McCorMICK 
Reference and Assistant Librarian 
The Public Library of Concord, 
New Hampshire 


Recruiting Tea 


To the Editor: 


On St. Patrick’s Day the library staff of the New 
Haven State Teachers College sponsored its first 
Recruiting Tea. Librarians and guidance officers 
of all the high schools throughout the state were 
invited to attend with any students who might be 
interested in library work. Librarians and junior 
assistants in public libraries in the state were also 
invited. 

The program began with the presentation of 
films of interest to library clubs. Informal talks 
by distinguished librarians on various types of li- 
brary work followed. 

We entertained 115 high school juniors and 
seniors and librarians representing 22 areas in Con- 
necticut. The afternoon provided many happy and 
satisfying experiences. It was a very gala occasion, 
and instead of the usual tea we finished off with 
pineapple coconut ice cream squares, card cakes 
gaily decorated with shamrocks, pipes and hats, 
and a most delicious punch. A grand time time was 
had by all. Because it was such a successful affair 
and such a wonderful event in the beginning stages 
of our library school career we would like to share 
it with readers of the Wilson Bulletin. 

CAROLYN T. BIEGA 
Assistant Professor in Library Service 
New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Library Reorganized 
To the Editor: 


The Atlanta University Library is stronger this 
year because of reorganization and the addition of 
four new members to the staff. A book order de- 
partment has been established, the catalog depart- 
ment reshuffled, and the university's invaluable 
Negro collection integrated into the library setup. 
Conducted tours of the library are now arranged 
for all students as well as special seminars for 
faculty and students engaged in research. In the 
midst of a cluster of colleges and graduate and 
professional schools, we have an almost ideal situ- 
ation for developing a real university library here. 
Increasingly it will become the hub of intellectual 
and cultural activity. 

L. D. Reppick, Librarian 
Atlanta, Georgia, University Library 
(Continued on page 294) 
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“The 


question and answer 


Audel Guides in 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 


... the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Just Published: Audel's House Heating Guide $4 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE ......... 4 

Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .............. 1 

Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Geb in cede hs Tam baiaee kde +indavess 4 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


AIR COMPRESSORS ...........0.00005, 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS.. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. ! 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


PD . 0 CS RP MINE dha idedgds EX a 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ......... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ..... eneewn- ae 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ........ 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book .. 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ......... | 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE |! 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN .......... 2 


Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


OO QUE ks 6403-6 by ak oe Ge ot es koe 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

OP Ck ih nti cates sh vnbhGas os 6 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

OS WN ceric cata. sik hes 6.000 cee 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. !, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ... | 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. i 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity .. 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............ 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary .............. 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE .............. 4 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. 1, XII inclusive. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK i0, N. Y. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


58th annual edition 
just published 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1948-9 edition—over 1100 pages (no 
advertising) $5.00. Subscribed for by 
many public and university libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the American Library 
Association contained a review of the 
Cyclopedia of Insurance in the U.S. in 
which certain improvements in arrange- 
ment and indexing were suggested and 
subject to these criticisms, recommended 
the book as a source for up-to-date and 
accurate data regarding insurance com- 
panies and insurance personnel. 


Definitions of insurance forms of cover- 
age, financial and historical data on insur- 
ance companies, all kinds, organizations, 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on 
Mass 


regulation of insurance business. 


of miscellaneous information. 





123 William Street 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


New York 7, N. Y. 








The Portrait of a Modern 
Intellectual Titan 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON: 


THE NEW CRICHTON 


Edited by Samuel Stevens Hood 


This interesting new book is being 
published in commemoration of Archi- 
bald Henderson's fifty years on the 
staff of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Critic, author and philosopher, 
Mr. Henderson is best known as the 
official biographer of George Bernard 
Shaw. Among the thirty-seven con- 
tributors to the book are Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, Percy Mackaye, Hol- 
brook Jackson and Marston Morse. 


First edition limited to 500 copies, 
boxed and numbered. $5.00 


BEECHHURST PRESS, Inc. 


296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 293) 
Temperance, not Negro Journal 


To the Editor: 

The Parkersburg (West Virginia) Freeman, 
listed in the Union List of Newspapers as a Negro 
publication, appears to have been a_ temperance 
journal instead. There is no evidence that it had 
a special interest in the problems of Negro freemen 
It was edited by I. H. Johnson, and one of its chief 
features was a W.C.T.U. Department, edited by 
Mrs. Johnson. The West Virginia University Li 
brary has acquired what is probably the editor's 
office file, nearly complete. The final issue in this 
set, as well as in the set in the Carnegie Library in 
Parkersburg, is Volume VIII, number 51 (Decem 
ber 19, 1888). There is no evidence that any sub- 
sequent issues were published. The paper was pub 
lished as the West Virginia Freeman through Vol 
ume VI, number 11 (April 28, 1886); number 12 
of this volume was called simply the Freeman, and 
that title remained until the paper was suspended 

E. M. GriepeER, Librarian 
West Virginia Universit) 
Morgantown 


Proposes 1950 Census 
Reference Works 


To the Editor: 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census has been inte: 
ested for some time in increasing public use of all 
of its publications. With this in mind, it began the 
publication of a Checklist and Subject Guide to all 
of its publications. It is now looking forward to 
the Decennial Census of 1950 and planning certain 
general reference volumes, in addition to the regu 
lar reports, which will make all the publications of 
the Decennial Census more useful, and the dat 
contained therein more readily found. For this 
census, if funds permit, the Bureau plans to issu¢ 
the following general reference publications 


A history of the census 

An abstract of the census 

An index to all publications of the 17th Di 
cennial Census 

A small area data book 

A statistical atlas 


In this planning stage it would be exceedingly 
helpful to the Census Bureau to receive from li 
braries an expression of interest and need for this 
type of publication. In addition, the Bureau would 
be interested in receiving suggestions from libraries 


as to other types of general publications which 


would make the Census publications more readily 
available to the public. Therefore, would all the 
general publications now planned make Censu 
material more usable or could some of them be 
eliminated? Furthermore, what type of general 
reference publication not enumerated should be 
added to the list of items now planned? 

A reply to me by December 30th is urgently re- 
quested so that I can in turn inform the Bureau of 
the libraries’ wishes. 

JEROME K. WILCox, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Public Document 
City College of New York 
New York 31 
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Library Public Relations Council 


If you are concerned about public relations for 
libraries, and who isn’t nowadays, why not join the 
Library Public Relations Council and keep in touch 
with the most alert thinking in the profession? 
Anyone who is interested may join, membership is 
by no means limited to librarians. The Council's 
New York and Cleveland chapters hold stimulating 
monthly meetings which are well worth anyone’s 
time. People outside these areas can share in its 
activities, however, since full reports of the meet- 
ings and speeches are mailed regularly to the entire 
membership in addition to packets of outstanding 
public relations materials from libraries and other 
sources, which go out about three times a year. The 
membership fee which carries all these privileges 
is only $2 a year. For full information and mem- 
bership application write to Mary L. Kent, Branch 
Office #2, Veterans Administration, 299 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Columbia Distributes UNESCO 
Publications 


Columbia University Press has been designated 
the official United States agent for the distribution 
and sale of publications of the United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). Through its International Documents 
Service division, the press will now be able to 
supply directly from stock in this country any 
UNESCO publications which are on sale to the 
public. New publications will be issued by Colum- 
bia whenever UNESCO has additional printed mate- 
rial to offer. Until now, purchases of UNESCO 
materials have had to be made through the organi- 
zation’s headquarters in Paris. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, Morningside Heights, New York 27, is 
also the official agent for publications of the fol- 
lowing United Nations divisions: the World 
Health Organization, the International Court of 
Justice, and the Caribbean Commission. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 282) 


October 27. MARTHA TARBELL, author; in East 
Orange, New Jersey; eighty-six. Dr. Tarbell was 
author of Tarbell’s Teachers Guide to the Interna- 
tional Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching, which 
has appeared annually since 1906. 


October 31. SAMUEL TANNENBAUM, psycho- 
therapist; in New York City; seventy-five. An 
outstanding psychoanalyst and a crusader for social- 
ized medicine, Dr. Tannenbaum was also a student 
of Elizabethan literature, especially Shakespeare, 
on which subject he wrote more than two hundred 
articles and fifty-seven books. The latter include 
Problems of Shakespeare's Penmanship, The As- 
sassination of Christopher Marlowe, and Was Wil- 
liam Shakespeare a Gentleman? Arguments that 
Shakespeare could not have written his plays on 
the ground that his poor handwriting indicated 
absence of intellectual capacity led Dr. Tannen- 
baum to a study of penmanship in general, on 
which he became an authority, and of Elizabethan 
penmanship in particular. He reported that the 
normal style of writing at that time was virtually 
indecipherable and that Shakespeare, by compari- 
son, wrote legibly. 
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At last! 


A simple, readable, and helpful 
garden book for beginners. 


HIS is a practical, up-to-date 

primer for the beginning gardener. 
It tells the hows and whys; of garden- 
ing in simple, easy-to-understand, non- 
technical language and covers every 
step from removing the sod on virgin 
soil to the care of the flowering plant. 
A comprehensive index makes it easy 
to use and there’s a highly useful ap- 
pendix with many valuable lists. $2.85 


LEARNING 
TO GARDEN 


by Olive Mason Gunnison 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St. New York 10 














JUST PUBLISHED! 


RENT CONTROL 


Federal—State—Municipal 


With an appendix of Statutes, 
Regulations, Interpretations, 
and Forms 


Here is the “book of the hour, right up to 
the minute’. The authors, Bernard Fried- 
lander and Anthony Curreri, both Deputy 
Asst. Corporation Counsels of the City of 
N. Y., are eminently qualified, by training 
and experience, for the tremendous task 
they have set themselves. 

Already this volume has been acclaimed as 
“scholarly, accurate, and informative’; ‘‘an 
indispensable working tool”; “one of the 
most important and timely contributions to 
the legal texts of the post-war era’. 
More than 940 pages. Will be kept 
to date with pocket supplements. 


Price $15.00 
Order your copies to-day from 


CENTRAL BOOK COMPANY 


Law Booksellers and Publishers 
261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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A notable contribution to 
American Labor- 
Management relations 


INDUSTRY-WIDE 
COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

SERIES 


Fifteen constructive booklets 
by well-known authorities 


George W. Taylor 


Editor 
NOW PUBLISHED 


Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry 
Robert Tilove 75 
The Taft-Hartley Act and Multi-Employer 
Bargaining, Jesse Freidin 75 
Social Implications of Industry-Wide Bar- 
gaining, Otto Pollak $1.50 
The San Francisco Employers’ Council 
George O. Bahrs 75 
Collective Bargaining in the Pacific Coast 
Pulp and Paper Industry 
Clark Kerr and Roger Randall 75 
Multi-Employer Bargaining: Nature and 
ope Frank C. Piersen $1.00 








Industry-Wide Collective ry An 
Annotated Bibliography, Selma P. Kessler, 
Compiler $1.50 


IN PREPARATION 
Collective Bargaining in the Trucking 
Industry Nathan Feinsinger 
Collective Bargaining in the Bituminous Coal 
Industry Waldo E. Fisher 
Problems of Hourly Rate Uniformity 
John R. Abersold 
The Significance of Wage Uniformity 
Thomas Kennedy 
Multi-Employer Bargaining and the Anti- 
Trust Laws Bert W. Levy 
The Philadelphia Printing Industry: A Case 
Study John W. Seybold 
Management Problems Implicit in Multi- 
Employer Bargainin 
Sylvester Garrett and Reed Tripp 
Conference on Industry-Wide Collective 
Bargaining: Proceedings 





Also of special interest 


EFFECTIVE LABOR ARBITRA.- 
TION By Thomas Kennedy $3.50 


THE BENEFICIARY IN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE Edited by David Mc- 
Cahan $3.50 


At your book store or order from 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS - Philad«iphia 4, Pa. 
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cAre you sure 


you are able to give new pamphlets 
the consideration they deserve? 


Many more, valuable, current 
studies appear in this form each 
month than can possibly be ap- 
praised by the average library. 


VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE CATALOG 


The Vertical File Service Cat- 
alog is a monthly descriptive 
list of some 400 new pam- 
phlets. The index is an alpha- 
betical list of titles, but the 
pamphlets are grouped under 
subjects in the main body of 
the Catalog. Here they are 
described and all necessary 
details for ordering are given. 
Although in many cases large 
sums are spent on editorial 
research, approximately 30% 
of the items are free and the 
remainder pamphlet-priced. 
The Catalog is your insurance 
against overlooking valuable 
material. 


The Vertical File Service was 
established in April 1932. It 
is now used regularly and re- 
garded as a permanent ref- 
erence tool in more than 3184 
libraries. 


A postcard will bring 
sample copy and rate 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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yang Merry Christmas wkend 


WE HAVE LOOKED OVER OUR BOOKS AND FIND 
THAT WE OWE A DEBT TO YOU 









It is a debt of gratitude for the courtesies you have extended to us in 1948; 
and the purpose of this note is to assure you of our sincere appreciation. 


May the Christmas Season Be One of Genuine 
Happiness to You and Yours, and May the New Year 


Convert Your Every Hope Into a Glorious Reality. re 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 










ANY BOOK « OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING 
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SAVE Dh 10 hf}; ““One of the 


year’s outstanding 
religious books.’’ 

Select books 

from our FREE 


THE ONLY BOOK CHOSEN UNANI- 
Seater MOUSLY BY THE EMINENT THEO- 
log and supple- LOGIANS OF ALL FAITHS WHO 


mentary lists. COMPILED THIS YEAR’S LIST.* 
More than 50,- 


10 Sell seed us A RT I N T H E 
list of any books you 


may have for sale or EARLY CHURCH 


exchange. 
By WALTER LOWRIE. The completely 
revised and expanded version of his standard, 
BUY + SELL out-of-print Monuments of the Early Church. 


MARA RAPA 




























NEW USED An inspiring survey of art in catacombs, fres- 
_ coes, sarcophagi, church architecture and dec- 


TEXT and REFERENCE oration as the expression of a living faith. 


“Important, authoritative, beautiful, and su- 


premely valuable.”—American Lutheran. 
MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 





400 pages, 500 superb illustrations, Chronological 
table and Bibliography. $6.50 


* From The aoe of the ALA Religious Book 


election Committee. 


’ 
At all bookstores 
Long NY COLLEGE BOOK CO. PANTHEON seh INC. 


40 Washington Sq., N.Y. 12 








COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 




















BOOKS - MAGAZINES - NEWSPAPERS || (~ \ 


from the SOVIET UNION Now You Add 3 Unique Services 
Published in several languages to Your Library with the New 


Classics and Contemporary literature CURRENT HISTORY 


Technical and Scientific books and 


magazines For Reading Today—For Reference Tomorrow 
Textbooks, dictionaries, reference books subscription to Current History expands 
Books and albums on Art and your library's facilities and reader aids 
Architecture wy adding ane important services: *« Chro- 
nology, a full, day-to-day account of each 

Subscriptions placed for all SOVIET month's events in every country in the world; 
NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES * Documents, including official texts of im- 


portant treaties, agreements, speeches; #« Articles 


Please ask for our catalogs. providing comprehensive, objective background 














information by expert historians and economists. 
rOe8 GOnTINERT BOOK CORPORATION Indexed in THE READER'S GUIDE 
Store: 55 West 56th St. MUrray Hill 8-2660 I year 54.00 2 years $7.00 
\ see Walnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. | 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readors’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 
$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 


issued semi-monthly 

















OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 
— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 
at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. “‘Want Lists”’ solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


4 South First Avenue Meunt Vernon, N. Y. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 











LAND OF FADELESS STARS 


By Edwin Arnold 
Facts long hidden from the Public Eye are 
revealed in this historical novel of the War 
Between the States. A source book for future 
historians. Cloth, $5.00 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


@ Out-of-Print 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Botany — Zoology — Astronomy — Geology, 
etc. books supplied ‘‘Want Lists’’ receive 
careful attention. Catalogs issued, Good 
Natural History books bought. 

JOHN JOHNSON, Bookseller 


P. 0. Box 248 Mount Vernon, N.Y. 














BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


ns O30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. sae 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York I!, N. Y 











Ken’l Bldg. & Plans 


New 4th ed., rev., many illustrations, of this 
only inclusive work on the subject. By 
Capt. Will Judy, editor of Dog World, $3. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Headquarters for all dog books 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 























LIBRARIANS earn good commissions in 
spare time introducing vital reference book 
to libraries. For information write: Institute 
for Research in Biography, 296 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 








VACANCIES - minh 


sitions for Librarians. 
of one vacancy we 
30th Year 
v for enrollment blank U 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
335 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York City 


irn of hundreds 








t 

4 
-% 
4 
| 

f 

1 








N.Y. TIMES for Sale—1919-1925, newsprint 


edition, 96 volumes; 1939, rag paper edition, 
, , 


24 volumes. Make offer and pay cost of 
packing and transportation. Bangor Public 


Library, Bangor, Maine. 














Librarians: For public schools, colleges, uni- 
versities; $3000-4000. Many for nine months. 
Enroll free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 


Cline Teachers Agency, East Lansing, Mich. 





We need trained librarian, general assistant 


able to handle some cataloging, reference, 
circulation. 32,000 volume library, town of 
California valley near 
coast. Excellent climate. $2700.00. Write 


11,000 in Southern 


City Librarian, Santa Paula, California, giv 
ing education and experience. 
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Pamphlet Cases Inexpensive pamphlet cases that 
(Pasteboard) enjoy nationwide popularity. Sides 
are covered with light kraft paper 
and front with durable black. In- 
sides are lined with white paper. 
Cases are made of tough heavy 
box-board and equipped with leath- 
er pull metal stitched to bottom. 
Labels included. 


Front View Rear View 
No. 509 No. 510 
Size — | Doz. 6 Doz. 12 Doz. 
10” h, 7” d, 4” w 50c ea. $4.05 $3.80 $3.55 
12144” x 9%” x 4” w 55c ea. 4.60 4.35 4.10 
103,” x 14144” x 3” w 60c ea. 7.10 6.90 6.70 82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN Iti, CONN. 

Extra labels for cases, 40c per 100 


112 S. CARROLL ST. MADISON, 3, WIS. 











MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


A 20°, discount is given to subscribers to SPECULUM. 
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THE BOOK OF 
COSTUME 


By Millia Davenport 


1000 pages 8x12 2 Volumes (boxed) 3000 illus. 
$15. the set 





Greatly reduced 


A glance at this book will disclose why it is destined to become the out- 
standing authority in its field. Authenticity and completeness are revealed 
on every page. 

Its 3000 illustrations (some in full color) of costumes in all periods were 
chosen for their authenticity from The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
British Museum, The Louvre, Pierpont Morgan Library, The Pitti Gallery and 
scores of other famous collections. 

Its pages record in detail all phases of European and American costume 
from pre-Christian days to the Industrial Age (c.1865). The accessories, 
jewelry, headwear, footwear, coiffure, heraldry, armor, etc., illustrated, are 
described by Millia Davenport, an authority in the costume and scenic design 
world. She relates them to changing modes, manners, habits and customs. 


The Book of Fine Prints 


By Carl Zigrosser, CURATOR OF PRINTS, DRAWINGS AND ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS AT THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


A comprehensive, authoritative and lavishly illustrated work covering the history of prints and 
print-making throughout the world, from the first “rubbings” in China more than ten centuries 
ago to today’s etchings, lithographs, aquatints, woodcuts, engravings, silk-screens and other prints, 
including Chinese and Japanese prints. 

Techniques of all types of prints are clearly and thoroughly described and there is full information 
about the outstanding print-makers and graphic artists of all time. The only all-inclusive, authori- 
tative book on fine prints. 


600 Illustrations 64 x9l4 464 Pages $5.00 


Contemporary American Sculpture 
By C. Ludwig Brumme 


All sorts of wonderful things are being done now in stone and plaster, wood, metal, and every 
sort of plastic material. This is the only book that shows this fine sculpture in 130 fine photo- 
graphs and that outlines the trends and developments. 

An extensive bibliography lists 250 titles covering not only current American sculpture, but its 
roots of international scope. 


130 Illustrations 9x12 $5.00 


Subject to regular library discounts 


Crown PUBLISHERS 419 Fourth Ave, New York 16 
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The Live Long and Like It Club 


A PROJECT IN ADULT EDUCATION FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
By Fern Long * and Clara Luciolit 


AN article entitled “Old Age,” in Fortune 

magazine for December 1946, begins 
this way: “Today there are approximately 
ten million people over sixty-five in the 
United States. By 1980 there may be twice 
as many. The proportion of aged to the 
total population continues to grow, and this 
change in the age structure implies the need 
for economic, political, and social adjust- 
ment.’” The fact that we are an aging popu- 
lation has far-flung implications for our 
whole society, and libraries, along with other 
agencies, are beginning to take cognizance of 
both the fact and its implications. 

The fundamental problems we have to 
consider are whether or not we can, and how 
we can, change the tendency, which is so well 
established, of the older person to be conser- 
vative, timid, and often reactionary. We are 
living in a period of drastic measures of social 
and economic adjustment, when we have to 
undertake exploration and experimentation 
in the ways of attaining a better social order. 
It is vital that we should not be handicapped 
in our progress in these fields by having to 
face an old age pressure group inherently 
opposed to innovation and concerned only 
with its own security and comfort. 

While our own population is an aging one, 
that of Russia, for example, is a youthful one, 

* Supervisor, Adult Education Department, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 


+ Head, Hospital and Judd Fund Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 
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which will be at the height of its vigor by 
about 1960. This fact, too, has significance 
in terms of future developments. Our coun- 
try has always sought new frontiers to con- 
quer, and certainly this one which impels us 
to find ways of keeping an aging population 
mentally and physically flexible, should seem 
no less challenging than those of the past. 


Pioneer Work 


It was probably inevitable that the Cleve- 
land Public Library should be the first in the 
country to experiment with a library program 
for the aged, for it is in Cleveland that some 
of the finest pioneer work has been done in 
the whole area of work with older people. 
The Benjamin Rose Institute, for example, 
was founded in 1908, upon the death of the 
man who endowed it by the terms of his will. 
Part of this endowment was to provide for 
the support of older people who had no finan- 
cial resources, and a great deal of good work 
with the aged was done through the years on 
an individual basis. This institute later be- 
came the center for forwarding the recrea- 
tional group program for older people. 

In November 1945, a Golden Age Hobby 
Show was held in the Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum, under the sponsorship of the Cleveland 
Press and the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 
This hobby show, exhibiting the arts and 
crafts products of people sixty-five and older, 
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has become an annual affair, and has given 
great stimulus to the productivity of older 
people. It was at this point that our library 
started its active cooperation with the large 
local program of work with the aged, organ- 
izing and presenting an educational program 
in the library for people sixty-five years of 
age and older, called ‘““The Live Long and 
Like It Club.” In planning such a program 
it was thought that special attention should 
be given to the interests of able-bodied older 
people who were not dependent either on a 
social agency or on an old age pension, and 
who wanted primarily an educational pro- 
gram, rather than a source of companionship 
alone. 

This type of program is a project which we 
saw immediately as a natural one for in- 
formal adult education. In planning it we 
tried to keep in mind some of the findings 
which resulted from experiments with the 
learning abilities of older people—that is, 
that older adults become more consistent and 
stable, more likely, as time goes on, to escape 
from the process of individual thinking into 
the easy comfort of stereotypism. We have 
tried to keep this fact well in mind as we have 
planned programs. We have tried to bring 
variety of subject matter and appeal ; we have 
tried gently to assail some of the prejudices 
and stereotyped thinking about certain ques- 
tions which might characterize old age. We 
have also tried to bring our “Live Long and 
Like It’ membership more and more into the 
stream of active participation in the planning 
of the programs, and also in the actual pre- 
sentation of them. 

In launching this project naturally the first 
thing we considered was what type of pro- 
gram would be appealing to those whom we 





wished to interest in it. Our planning rested 
directly on the idea that these older members 
of our population are valuable, that they have 
something to contribute to the total life of 
the community, and that their community 
needs them as active, interested citizens. 


First Meetin g 


We asked Louis Seltzer, the social-minded 
editor of the Cleveland Press, who is also 
chairman of the Welfare Federation, to give 
the opening talk, on the subject, “The Com- 
munity Needs You.”” The meeting was pub 
licized in the newspaper, and by a mailing 
of penny postal cards to a small list of those 
we thought would be interested. On Novem 
ber 12, 1946, some thirty older people gath 
ered for our first meeting. Those few re 
sponded enthusiastically to the project, and 
their names formed the nucleus of a mailing 
list which grew, in a little over a year, to a 


‘total of three hundred actively interested 


people. 

One fact has been true of this project con 
sistently from its beginnings: a complete 
social and economic cross-section of the com 
munity is represented by the membership of 
our “Live Long and Like It Library Club.” 
There are men and women in it who live on 
old-age pensions, there are a few who roll up 
to the library in chauffeur-driven automo- 
biles, and there is every shade of prosperity 
in between those two extremes. In the meet 
ings no feelings of difference are apparent 
as between individuals, and it has been in 
teresting to watch friendships form and 
develop. 

After the first two meetings a regular pro 
gram was planned to be given at intervals of 











A Regular Meeting of the Live Long and Like It Club’ 
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The “Live Long and Like It Club” 
Returns from a Sight-Seeing Trip 


two weeks, Also at this time a program com- 
mittee was appointed from the group itself, 
and the programs which followed were the 
result of the suggestions and the planning of 
the group itself: a program on nutrition, a 
reading of Dickens’ Christmas Carol, mov- 
ies of the Okefenokee Swamp made by a local 
Clevelander in the same age group as our 
members, a talk on ‘‘Family Relations,” a 
discussion of Creative Old Age, programs on 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, gardening, 
birds, the need for world government, race 
relations, city planning, Cleveland as it was 
and is, Latin America. 

Interspersed with programs like these 
which have been presented at the library, 
have been occasional field trips to other edu- 
cational agencies in the city, such as the 
health museum, art museum, natural history 
museum, and the historical society. However 
many members of the group have expressed 
a definite preference for the meetings which 
are held in the library itself. 


Interesting I ndividuals 


In working with a group like these mem- 
bers of our “Live Long and Like It Club,” 
we run into very interesting individuals, 
people who have had unusual lives and who 
have met their experiences in ways that often 
seem strange to us. From the very beginning 
of our enterprise, we had one member who 
was unfailingly regular in his attendance. An 
inconspicuous, badly dressed man, he came 
and went very quietly, never speaking to any- 
one. Through a chance meeting with him on 
a bus, we heard his fantastic story of a for- 
tune made through investments. The fact 
that recovery from a ten-year illness coincided 
with his first attendance at the group, created 
in him a deep feeling of devotion to the 
group and to the library, which grew as time 
went on. One of the things we wanted was 
a bus trip to acquaint us with the industrial 
and cultural wealth of the city. Try as we 
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could we were not able to persuade any bus 
company to make this contribution to us. 
When we were about ready to abandon the 
project, this man presented us with $200 as 
an anonymous gift*for taking the whole 
group on a sightseeing trip around Cleve- 
land. Since then he has presented the library, 
also anonymously, with a combination radio 
and record-player, and provided the where- 
withal for a wonderful Christmas party for 
the “Live Long and Like It Library Club.” 
In the time that passed since our first meeting 
an almost miraculous change has taken place 
in him. He no longer dresses in the one 
shabby suit he owned at the time—in fact, 
he has purchased seventeen very natty outfits 
—and he has returned to an active life in 
business, attributing the change in himself to 
the salutary effect of our club. 


Members as Performers 


During the summer we experimented with 
a type of program in which members of the 
group were the chief performers. The first 
program of this type was a piano concert by 
one of our members. A Frenchwoman with 
excellent musical training, she has become 
partially deaf but continues to enjoy her 
piano and to wish to contribute to the happi- 
ness of others by her playing. When the time 
came to plan our later series for the year— 
and incidentally, it was as a result of a vote 
of the membership that we went right on 
through the summer without any interruption 
—we included two programs by our mem- 
bers. One was devoted to their writings, and 
one was a musical at which all the performers 
were sixty-five and over. 

The former program proved one of the 
most interesting we have had. One woman 
had written a play, The Rejected Hayseed, 





The Club Brings New Interest 
to Its Members 
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About One Third of the Audience at a Lecture Meeting of the "Live Long and Like It Club” 


which she had been urging us to have pro- 
duced. Through the cooperation of a dra- 
matic group connected with Cleveland Col- 
lege, we gave the first act of this play. We 
had some doubts as to whether or not the 
members would enjoy it, but these all van- 
ished when they clamored for more in the 
near future. As souvenirs for the whole 
group, and to encourage their creative abili- 
ties, we had the writings on this program 
mimeographed and distributed at a later 
meeting. 

When the hobby show was presented this 
year, we devoted one meeting to the subject, 
“Reading as a Hobby.” Another special meet- 
ing we called “The City.’’ This was particu- 
larly interesting because it started an active 
discussion of housing for the aged, and prac- 
tically all those in attendance expressed the 
wish that our community might one day have 
a housing project where those who had 
reached old age might find a haven, and 
where they could find the associations they 
might have missed in the course of a busy 
life. 


Expansion Planned 


For the future, in addition to proceeding 
along the lines already laid down, we hope 
to find ways of reaching progressively more 
of our older population. In the Greater 
Cleveland area, there are some seventy thou- 
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sand persons sixty-five years of age and older 
In the face of that figure, what we do with 
some three hundred persons is a tiny demon- 
stration of what we need to do. Plans in the 
direction of expansion include the possibility 
of establishing more neighborhood groups 
similar to this one at our main building, in 
our branch libraries. 


Greater Activity 


We hope, also, to bring our members into 
increasingly greater participation, not only in 
these programs, but indirectly through them 
in the affairs of our community. We shall try 
to relate an increasing number of programs 
directly to municipal affairs, to the political 
situation on a local, national, and interna- 
tional scale. We shall also continue to ac- 
quaint members of this group with other 
educational opportunities in our city, so that 
fewer and fewer will say, ‘I've never been to 
the library—or the art museum, or the health 
museum—hbefore. I never knew that there 
were such wonderful free things in Cleve- 
land.” 

If you plan to start a project similar to the 
“Live Long and Like It Club,” you will not 
find it difficult to begin, for interest in our 
aging population is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Besides, everyone is either old or 
growing old, and what we are trying to do is 
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to face a universal problem of our civiliza- 
tion, and one whose solution would con- 
tribute to the peace of mind of every one of 
us. 


How to Start 


A good first step is to establish working 
relations with your local social agencies, who 
should be able to tell you the names and ad- 
dresses of persons who might be interested 
in the project. Your local newspapers, too, 
will almost certainly respond with interest, 
and give your beginning efforts enough pub- 
licity to attract a number of people. The need 
for this type of program is so deep that it will 
inevitably have a response. And after your 
first few meetings, news of it will spread by 
word of mouth. 

As to building your programs: individuals 
and agencies in your communities will pro- 
vide resources for these. It has been amazing 
to us to realize the response we have had from 
those whom we have invited to contribute to 
our programs. We have not had one single 
refusal from any person we have asked to 


perform, and even those who ordinarily ask 


high fees have come to us free of charge, and 
have offered to come again, in many cases, 
because they have found the experience un- 
usual and interesting. After your first pro- 
grams, we recommend_a program committee 
from the group itself to act in an advisory 
capacity. 

We have found films a valuable adjunct to 
many of our programs. We have used books 
in connection with every program we have 
given, always placing a collection of pertinent 
material on a table in the entrance to the 
auditorium. We have definite evidence that 


Chief Thunderwater Came to Address 
Members of the “Live Long and Like It 
Club” 
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this activity has led to greater interest in the 
library and to more intense use of books. 

All speakers should be reminded to talk 
more slowly and distinctly than usual to older 
groups and to illustrate the points they wish 
to emphasize by charts, blackboard, or repeti- 
tion. Books, too, circulate more generally 
when the attention of the group is called to 
specific titles. 

This type of project means a great deal to 
any library in terms of the interest and good 
will it builds up in the community, In addi- 
tion to this, we have found so far that it has 
also resulted in some material good—such as 
the contributions for our sightseeing trip and 
Christmas party. One other member of the 
group anonymously made a gift of $500 to 


» the collection for ceiling projectors, in 


memory of her daughter. Another member, 
one of our poorest, brought us the only book 
she possessed, as a gift for our great library. 
We are equally grateful for all these gifts, 
for we know that the feeling which prompted 
each of them is the same—the feeling ex- 
pressed by one member of the group who 
wrote: ‘It does mean so much to know there 
are some folks in the world who do love and 
are interested in the older groups. It makes 
life much worth while to know we are not 
altogether forgotten.” 


| 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


This story is vouched for by one of the children’s 
librarians in the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Boy: I want a book on Africa. 

Librarian: Vl try to find a copy for you. 

Boy: I don’t want a copy—lI want the real thing. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
CENTURY 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of Dewey’s formu- 
lation of his Decimal scheme seems to have slipped 
by without notice. What relation, one wonders, 
did his hopes and dreams of 1873 bear to the facts 
of 1948? It is conceivable that at the time simpli- 
fied spelling had as much importance for him as 
his novel classification. Yet the latter has progressed 
and triumphed in spite of the former’s intrusion 
rather than because of it, and is now being released 
from its awkward and unlikely bondage for the 
benefit of the many who have found the Decimal 
Classification invaluable. Yet, agree with this 
process as one must, there is still a sneaking sym- 
pathy with Melvil Dewey's hopes in this direction, 
a suspicion that perhaps he was right, especially 
since, an unwitting adherent at the age of six, one 
had spelled “luggage,” quite phonetically, “lugij.” 

—Librarian, August 1948 
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More Important than Your Salary! 
By H. Vail Deale * 


[_]BRARIANS today enjoy greater benefits 

than ever before, and yet many of them, 
like itinerant preachers of the old circuit days, 
are moving from one charge to the next hop- 
ing the new situation will be more satisfying 
than the last! More money, more responsi- 
bility, more freedom to initiate and create are 
theirs, yet beneath the surface there is often 
a silent dissatisfaction or gnawing sense of 
frustration. It is an unhealthy restlessness for 
which you need not take my word. Just look 
around at your own staff ! 


So few of us learn that happiness is an 
elusive quality, contentment a matter of 
peace of mind and heart. In an anonymous 
quotation—'‘Our attitude, whether we com- 
plain or let ourselves be discouraged or en- 
couraged by events that happen to us, de- 
pends largely upon what viewpoint domi- 
nates our lives’’—I find, for myself, a clue to 
the maladjustments of modern living. Atti- 
tudes, esprit de corps, morale—call it what 
you will—are largely pushed aside or ignored 
altogether in the welter of routine jobs and 
long-range planning of more tangible nature. 
These are matters which will adjust them- 
selves, we rationalize; we cannot be bothered 
until a crisis situation demands that we face 
up to them. 


Now, of course, every administrator prides 
himself on his ability to select congenial per- 
sonalities for his staff. Yet even the best can- 
not be aware of all the quirks of character, 
attitudes, and subsurface moods at a time 
when an applicant is employing all the sub- 
tleties of sophisticated charm to put his best 
foot forward. All the administrator can do, 
with the evidence at hand, is to judge as best 
he can and hope he has made a wise choice. 
In most instances he has. And the faults do 
not usually appear at this stage, but are 
brought to the surface at some later date. 
They are individual and collective in char- 
acter. They show up in the attitudes of the 
librarian toward the job, toward fellow staff 
members, toward the public; they are made 
apparent by the attitudes of other staff mem- 
bers to the individual member. 


It is the individual librarian who can do 
the most toward improving the esprit de 


* Reference Librarian, Cowles Library, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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corps within a library. The influence of one 
person may be all that is necessary to correct 
a long-festering morale problem. A great 
number of volumes have been written on 
personality and related subjects, which may 
guide a goodly number of librarians. You 
can dig them out of the catalog yourself! Let 
me but mention several morale gremlins | 
have observed in operation. 


One of the favorite expressions of an as- 
sistant in my department is the time-worn, 
“Jealousy will get you nowhere!” While us- 
ing it facetiously in our departmental banter, 
this assistant has pointed out a serious truth 
which librarians, in particular, need to recog- 
nize. Jealousy wil] get you nowhere. Pulling 
yourself up by the bootstraps of others is a 
poor way to get ahead in any profession 
Most of us know people in other professions 
who receive greater remuneration than we do 
and we think little of it. Yet we are often 
irked at the person on our own staff who, 
through effort and ability usually, gets ahead. 
We need to rid ourselves of infantile view- 
points, and, when jealousy rears its ugly head, 
seek knowledge of the facts in a given situa- 
tion, that will lead to understanding and ma- 
ture judgment. Certain persons may have 
opportunities opened to them which appear 
to be undeserved unless we are aware of all 
the factors involved, such as special qualifi- 
cations for the job, duration of the position, 
responsibilities, compensation. How much 
better, for us and for the morale of others, if 
we boost when we honestly can, rather than 
criticize. Our chance will come too, if we 
make it. La Rochefoucauld reminds us that 
‘Jealousy is nourished by doubt, and becomes 
madness or ends when it passes from doubt 
to certainty.” 

Recently, in a meeting of departmental 
chiefs, a librarian was offered some construc- 
tive criticism in a problem involving more 
than one department. She chose to take the 
criticism as a personal matter, to the em- 
barrassment of the one who offered it, and 
brooded for days because of it. More damage 
accrues from wounded pride than from any 
other single factor. In this instance who was 
hurt? The person who made the criticism in 
the interest of the whole library? Certainly 
not. Other staff members not directly in- 
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volved? Hardly; they showed only sympa- 
thetic concern for the librarian who, through 
her brooding, was becoming physically ill. 
They tried to help, but it was not until the 
librarian herself realized she was hurting no 
one but herself that the situation began to 
clear up. 

Don’t hold a grudge—it may backfire! It 
seems an obvious enough statement, but few 
have learned its truth. Perhaps some staff 
member oversteps the bounds of duty, and 
your professional pride is damaged as a re- 
sult. The best way to show maturity is to 
handle the matter tactfully and expediently, 
then forget it. Like nations in a fast-shrinking 
world, librarians cannot afford the luxury of 
isolation from others because of wounded 
pride, deflated ego, or imaginary ills. There 
must be cooperation in association for the 
common welfare. Remember: you can’t afford 
to hold a grudge. It is one of the best ways to 
alienate your associates. 

Now everyone knows what a hermit is. As 
a matter of fact, you may find yourself work- 
ing with one. Yes, they are capable of work, 
but they prefer to work alone so far as that is 
possible. They cooperate when necessary, but 
seldom take the initiative in any matter. At 
one stage in the history of libraries there may 
have been some excuse for the hermit char- 
acter, but times have changed. There isn’t 
room today for the person who seeks his own 
company to the complete exclusion of that of 
others. 


The Total Picture 


More significant than any one division of 
a library is the total picture of public service. 
How often we forget our public! We are al- 
ways thinking up new types of services for 
them, yet fail so many times to consider the 
personnel that implements them. The suc- 
cessful librarian of today is no longer the her- 
mitical introvert who was thought of in terms 
of “book”’-keeper. No, the librarian of today 
and tomorrow is an extrovert, grounded in a 
general education (well rounded), fortified 
by experience, and above all, possessed of a 
personality that is emotionally mature, pro- 
fessionally congenial, and socially pleasing. 
It does not mean we must choose our intimate 
friends and social companions from business 
associates, but we must make ourselves more 
agreeable to those with whom we spend a 
large part of our twenty-four hours. 


So morale is a problem. We recognize it 
first as an individual problem ; collectively, as 
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an institutional concern of first importance. 
Even more important than your salary! Yes— 
for if you are not happy in your work no 
amount of financial compensation will make 
up for it. We have indicated that morale, for 
the individual, hinges upon such things as 
jealousy, holding a grudge, and acting like a 
hermit. But let’s be positive: 

If every one tried to cultivate the best at- 
tributes of his own personality, tried to un- 
derstand the faults in his associates, esprit de 
corps would perhaps become the taken-for- 
granted factor it now is thought to be in most 
of our libraries. On-the-surface appearances 
are deceptive, and few institutions are ex- 
empt from the charge that petty jealousies, 
minor frictions between personalities and de- 
partments, and hermitic individuals are sap- 
ping the general morale and well-being of 
the organization as a whole. Examine your 
own staff honestly (beginning with yourself, 
of course!) and see if this is not the case. For 
a foundation stone upon which to start im- 
proving, we suggest you build on the good 
points. No matter how seemingly perverse, 
every individual has his good points. If we 
make the effort to see these in those around 
us, they in turn may begin noticing the good 
in 4s. It works like a boomerang: what we 
throw out will return, sooner or later. This 
mutually beneficial procedure will aid staff 
morale, and through the staff will be ex- 
hibited to others in an improved public serv- 
ice. 

A young librarian I know, fresh from li- 
brary school, was having difficulty adjusting 
to a mature, experienced staff. She did her 
job well and had the silent commendations of 
her associates, yet she felt something lacking. 
Her superior, who sensed the girl’s uneasi- 
ness, suggested an interview—ostensibly on 
other matters—and in the interview told the 
gitl she would appreciate having her take 
over supervision of the exhibits and displays 
as her responsibility. Within a short time the 
change in attitude was noticeable. New re- 
sponsibility, a chance for the expression of 
creative ideas, and the now vocal praise of 
her associates helped this librarian make a 
difficult adjustment easier. 

If you're looking for better library service, 
personnel should be given equal considera- 
tion with the type and kinds of services. “A 
chain is as strong as its weakest link,”’ so the 
old adage goes. It’s true of library organiza- 
tions, too. And your weakest link may be 
morale! Remember; it’s more important 
than your salary! 
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A College Desk Assistant Looks at 
Her Job 


By Susan A, McLane * 


‘ eyou will be working as a desk attend- 

ant at the Radcliffe College Library 
from 8:45 to 12:45.” That's the way the 
university personnel office described the job 
to me, and that’s about all I knew when I de- 
cided to take it almost two years ago. The 
quiet library atmosphere and the part-time 
hours seemed perfect for a housekeeping wife 
whose husband was toiling on his last two 
years toward a Ph.D. I even had a sneaking 
suspicion that the job would be “easy.” 
Looking back now I can see how naive I was! 


The atmosphere, although not always 
quiet, has been stimulating. The hours, al- 
though 8:45 seemed awfully early on some 
bleak winter mornings, have been conven- 
ient. But far from being an easy job, the 
desk work at a college library, I have found, 
requires some of the qualities of an office 
clerk, a teacher, a researcher, a receptionist, 
a secretary, and a bit of a diplomat. 

The first phase of my job to challenge me 
was the so-called “routine.” To me it seemed 
an unsurmountable mass of detail! Charg- 
ing, discharging, filing, renewing, reserving, 
taking fines, recording circulation seemed to 
go on endlessly. The librarian who trained 
me patiently pointed out the procedure for 
each one, but I never seemed to get caught 
up! Worst of all, if I made a mistake, such 
as putting the wrong card in a book, that 
mistake was almost sure to backfire and cause 
me, or—even worse!—the girl who had the 
afternoon shift at the desk, extra work days 
or weeks later. Gradually, however, the mass 
of details began to look more organized to 
me. Mistakes were fewer as experience came 
—although only alertness can eliminate them 
entirely. And I found that I could answer 
questions coherently, even while discharging, 
renewing, making change for a fine, and 
helping the freshman who was searching for 
the catalog so frantically that she had passed 
it three times already. 

So I discovered the second, and the most 
rewarding, part of my job—answering ques- 
tions. It was not that I wanted to sound like 
John Kieran, or that the questions were al- 


. Former Desk Assistant, Radcliffe College Library. 
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ways so interesting. On the contrary, some of 
them were dull and often stupid. But remem- 
bering the green freshman and even the over- 
worked senior I once was, I resolved to try to 
answer each question as pleasantly and as 
fully as possible. It was not an easy resolu- 
tion to keep, but with trying I learned not 
only that it saved my temper but that each 
question well answered is a step toward mak- 
ing a better library user of a student. 

For example, Mary Smith approached the 
desk almost in tears. She reported that a cer- 
tain book by Freud was not on the shelf 
(ours is an open shelf library) and wanted 
to know if anyone had it out or if it were lost. 
After checking each possibility, I began to 
suspect that maybe Mary didn’t know her way 
around the Dewey Decimal System. Sure 
enough! After I had climbed to the stacks on 
the next floor, I found Freud—just where he 
should be! Anger was my first reaction when 
I thought of the time I had spent with Mary's 
question on a busy morning. But when | 
handed the book to Mary with a smile and 
“It takes time before one can find every- 
thing,” I was rewarded by a grateful ‘“Thank 
you” and a relieved expression that chased 
the embarrassment from Mary’s face. After 
I had explained the point in classification 
that had confused her, Mary never needed 
help in locating books again; she knew how 
to find what she wanted. 

Desk attendants also discover that, for stu- 
dents, signs are made to be ignored, not read. 
When they asked, “Where does one return 
books ?’’ I used to point vainly to the inch- 
high letters on the sign in front of the desk 
as I repeated the information for the ump- 
tieth time. “The pencil sharpener is just 
around the corner,” “The stairs are right over 
there,” “The Readers’ Guide is on the table.” 
One repeats these directions so often that the 
difference between a desk attendant and a 
traffic cop sometimes becomes rather vague. 
But if one can keep smiling through it all, 
one becomes not only a better desk attendant 
but a more pleasant person. Ask my husband! 

Incidentally, this constant stream of ques- 
tions is the main reason the desk job in the 
Radcliffe Library is split between two half- 
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time people. In that way neither one becomes 
too bogged in routine to handle the questions 
adequately. 

Many questions are interesting, funny, or 
challenging. Of course, the more compli- 
cated ones can. be turned over to the reference 
librarian, but a desk attendant’s knowledge 
of the catalog, classification system, and ref- 
erence books can save the librarian many un- 
necessary interruptions. A common question 
about the catalog is one such as, ““Where is 
Thomas Aquinas listed?’ Because I know 
that in our catalog such a name would be 
listed under Thomas instead of Aquinas, this 
dilemma is solved quickly. I have also found 
it wise to check on the spelling of the author 
or work that a student fails to find in the cata- 
log. Thus one student who was convinced 
there was no listing of Rupert Brooke, when 
reminded that his name ended with an “‘e’’ 
found all the necessary references. 


Location of Books 


The location and character of the leading 
reference works can also answer many ques- 
tions. The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 
and the Book Review Digest are some that 
answer the most frequent needs at Radcliffe. 
One student in a publishing course wanted to 
check on the spelling of the Duesenberg auto- 
mobile. By referring to the Industrial Arts 
Index, which listed an article about this car, 
she solved the problem. 

“I have written a paper based mainly on 
one book, but I didn’t record the title or au- 
thor in my footnotes and have returned the 
book. It’s about French literature in the 
eighteenth century, but I can’t recognize it in 
the catalog. I'd know it if I saw it, though. 
It’s a little brown book. Could you find it for 
me?’’ Unbelievable as this sounds—except to 
a librarian—such a question was actually 
asked one day. Luckily I was able to help 
this unfortunate miss quickly by directing her 
to the place where books of the general type 
she had described were shelved. There she 
happily found her little brown book. 

In a small college it is almost inevitable 
that the desk attendant should know many of 
the students by sight and by name. Since 
Radcliffe has a separate reserve room for as- 
signed reading, most of the students who 
come to the main desk are working on pa- 
pers, theses, or other individual assignments. 
Therefore, in such procedures as reserving 
books and searching for missing ones, it is 
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— for the attendant to know the nature 
and degree of urgency of the student’s needs. 
When I saw that all the books by Shaw, for 
example, had been taken out by freshmen 
who have chosen the Irish wit as the subject 
for English papers, I was able to help those 
who came later to choose another author 
rather than just to reserve the Shaw books, 
which would be returned after the paper was 
due, anyway. 

In addition to routine work and answering 
questions, the desk attendant in our library 
must also be a receptionist and a disciplinar- 
ian. In the former capacity, one greets alum- 
nae, students, and teachers of other universi- 
ties (who most often come to read theses), 
and visiting parents and cousins. Even a 
friendly voice and efficient telephone manner 
can be an asset to a desk attendant, for at 
times she is required to take messages and 
renewals or answer questions over the phone. 

Discipline, as far as the desk attendant is 
concerned, does not include making rules or 
punishing infractions thereof, but enforcing 
rules is definitely in her realm. Noise I found 
to be my biggest enemy in this respect, for 
when voices, telephone ringing, door slam- 
ming, and shuffling feet drifted from office 
and hall into the study room, students often 
seemed to give up trying to study and whis- 
pered conversations soon added to the con- 
fusion. On the other hand, when noises were 
eliminated as much as possible by closing 
doors to the stairs and office, I found the quiet 
atmosphere encouraged less conversation. For 
the few who couldn't resist social exchange 
or oral study, a firm word about silence rules 
usually did the trick. 

Of the students who consistently owe 
fines, one kind never keeps track of the date, 
generally returns books late, but is ready and 
willing to pay her fine, while in the heart of 
the other kind springs the eternal hope that 
she can return a late book without being 
spotted or that the library will forget about 
the fine. An alert desk attendant, who notices 
that a returned book is overdue and gets the 
fine on the spot, can save all the time and 
work that goes into sending notices and keep- 
ing records. 

To supplement desk work, I found such 
extra jobs as planning and arranging exhibits, 
numbering books, and lettering signs gave 
me a wider view of the library’s activities. 
Certainly the job of the desk attendant is not 
one of the most important in the library, but 
if it is well performed it should help in the 
better functioning of the library. And I have 
found it interesting as well! 
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Japanese Marvel at Osaka Library Exhibit 


By Arline E. Borer * 


‘TH sight and feel of bright new Ameri- 

can magazines is to the Japanese people 
what ice cream is to a child on a hot summer 
day. To many who were familiar with them 
before the war their return is bringing an ap- 
peasement of the hunger of many years of 
denial, and to the less fortunate who have 
never had them in their hands they are open- 
ing a thrilling new world. 

The response, therefore, to a department 
store display of magazines and newspapers 
freshly received from America by the Infor- 
mation Libraries of the Civil Information and 
Education Section, Supreme Command for 
the Allied Powers, together with a reading 
room where they might actually be fingered 
and read was tremendous and heart warming. 

The exhibition was put on by the SCAP 
CIE Information Library in Osaka, on the top 
display floor of the huge Takashimaya De- 
partment Store, which daily draws thousands 
of people of all kinds from a swarming shop- 
ping district and a busy railway station below 
the store itself. Its purpose was to familiarize 
the Japanese people with the general scope, 
content, and make-up of American magazines 
and newspapers and at the same time to ad- 


: SCAP CIE 





* Branch Librarian, 
Information Libraries. 


Osaka, Japan, Unit, 





s 6 
HER DRAGON 


Ruth Gannett, one-time member of the Children’s 
Book Council staff, and author of My Father's 
Dragon, a prize winner in the New York Herald 
Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival, was re- 
cently transporting a beautiful papier-maché 
dragon, which she had made herself to advertise her 
book, from Young Books to a new place of vantage 
at Brentano's, in New York. She took a bus, and 
placed the dragon, in a covered basket, at her feet. 
Each time anybody entered or left the bus, she 
guarded the basket as though her life depended 
upon it. At length, an old gentleman seated next 
to her could contain himself no longer. ““Madame,” 
he said, “please excuse me, but is that a baby you 
have in your basket ? Surely it will suffocate?” 

“Oh, no,” Ruth replied, casually. “It’s just a 
dragon.” “Oh, fine,” said the old gentleman, 
relieved. Then, suddenly, a few blocks farther 
on, he turned to her and shouted in terror, 
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vertise the local information library, which is 
located in the quiet financial district of town 
and itself not open to such excellent contact 
with potential users. 


Circular Reading Room 


The ultramodern circular reading room 
provided the nucleus of a smart bright layout, 
which rivaled that of American stores in at- 
tractiveness. Some fifteen tables were moved 
to the exhibit from the library to provide for 
comfortable reading, and several copies of 
one hundred of the latest, most popular mag- 
azines, brought from the library for reading 
on the scene, were displayed on sloping 
shelves behind a charging counter, where 
they were easily selected. Upon entering the 
room each person was given a charge slip, 
which was retained at the counter when a 
magazine was issued, stamped when re- 
turned, and handed to the assistant at the 
door upon leaving. This is the standard Japa- 
nese charging routine, and because it was 
easily understood it worked flawlessly. 


In a display case surrounding the entire 
outer wall of the reading room were sample 
copies of each of the four hundred magazines 
to which the library subscribes, to show a 
cross-section of American journals and adver- 
tise the content of the information library. 
Huge photographs of the library building 
were posted on a display board at the entrance 
to the room. Leaflets explaining its location, 
collection, and hours were distributed at the 
counter and at the entrance and exit. Cover- 
ing the interior wall of the room a photo- 
graphic display showed in detail how the in- 
formation libraries are used. No opportunity 
was left for the readers to forget the tem- 
porary nature of the reading room and the 
permanence of the information library itself. 


In the general magazine display in the 
outer corridor surrounding the reading room, 
Life, Saturday Evening Post, Better Homes 
and Gardens, and ten others were selected 
for spotlighting as representative magazines 
to show typical make-up and content. Five 
copies of each were used in glass-covered 
wall sections to feature covers and typical de- 
partments, with full explanations in Japa- 
nese. Top fluorescent lighting, bright colors, 
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and top display art, in addition to the bright 
pages, drew the people like magnets. 
The size of American newspapers is a 
source of wonder to the Japanese, who are 
now reading two-page euitions and whose 
press even before the war did not approxi- 
mate ours. The remaining wall of the outer 
corridor spotlighted daily editions of the 
New York Times, Washington Post, Chicago 
Daily News, and several others as typical 
papers. Each was spread to expose represen- 
tative departments and columns, again with 
explanations in Japanese. The gigantic Sun- 
day edition of the New York Times drew ex- 
clamations in its several yard spread. The {if} a 
special sections and even the ads were looked p ry c , 
upon with great wonder. Large posters de- 
scriptive of the American press—its history, 
mechanization, news agencies, and journal- 
ism schools—covered a large wall section, 
and the English Mainichi Press set up an eye- 
catching display of the physical process of a 
newspaper in the making, with samples of 
typesetting and proofreading, to round out 
a complete press coverage. 





Government Films 


Taking advantage of the tremendous ap- 
peal of American movies to the Japanese 
people, two showings were made each day 
of military government films on the Library 
of Congress and Everybody's School, in an 
attractive adjacent auditorium, with a short 
talk on the information library. Needless to 
say the doors bulged. 

Publicity was high-powered. Streetcar ad- 
vertisements were printed in large quantities, 
newspaper notices released, radio announce- 
ments made; and a large banner over the 
front entrance of the store, a display window, 
and announcements over the store loud- 
speaker caught those near the scene. 

Even railway strikes on the line below did 
not dampen the enthusiastic response. The 
total attendance for the two-week period in 
the small reading room came close to five 
thousand, with the swarms about the outer 
displays and at the movies totaling ten times 
that figure. Finger-marked glass and some- 
what tattered magazines were eloquent ex- 
pressions of the exhibition’s success. 


OsAKA EXHIBIT SCENES 


FROM THE TOP; Section of Featured 
Magazines in Outer Display; Posters in 
Japanese Describing the American Press; 
The Library Display near Entrance to 
Reading Room; Visitors Examining Ex- 

hibit Items in Reading Room. 
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A Garden Grows in the Slums 
By Elinor W. Burnham * 


OU library is not ideally located. We are 

in a shabby commercial district with no 
spot of beauty. As newcomers we thought 
there were few people living here and fewer 
who could or would read. But we determined 
to find out. 

Interesting the children was our first con- 
cern. We wanted to provide a place for them 
to congregate, for they have only the streets. 
A library activity was necessary. 

Across from the library a junk yard oper- 
ates, and everything else is cobblestone streets 
and cement sidewalks. Only the library has a 
little earth at the front and side, and a tree. 

“There's no use trying to grow any grass,” 
our janitor informed us as we surveyed the 
yard of hard-packed mud, strewn every day 
with three or four whiskey bottles, which 
William must remove regulafly. 

A day came when we could stand the ugli- 
ness no longer. During our lunch hour we 


* Children’s Librarian, Central Avenue Branch, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


took a shovel and began turning up the earth. 
Everyone was interested. The surrounding 
hedge was lined with little faces, black ones 
and white, watching. Offers of assistance 
were numerous. 

Eventually the fourth-grade pupils of a 
near-by school took over the project for their 
farming unit. Then began a series of events 
—amusing and heartbreaking, encouraging 
and soul-trying. We thought if the children 
did the work themselves they would keep off 
the grass and see that others did. 

“But if we keep the children off, what 
about the grownups?’ one child queried, 
having seen the neighborhood bums congre 
gate there on Sundays. 

The children planted both vegetable and 
flower seeds and set in pansy plants, pinks, 
and hollyhocks. And then it rained! Inces 
santly it rained! After that we waited, with 
little hope of anything coming up. Strangely 
enough, many seeds did grow—in queer 

(Continued on page 318) 
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“Useless Each Without the Other” 


Rutherford * 


By Nancy T. 


WISH that I knew a few words with which 

to preface this article—kind words which 
would save me a beating from Helen, and 
the equally-hard-to-bear little hurt look from 
Nancy. I know they aren’t going to like this 
—these two—my calling Helen ‘‘Perspira- 
tion,” when she is neat to the point of fas- 
tidiousness and never offends anyone, and 
my making Nancy a sort of mollycoddle 
when she has been practical enough to bring 
up a family on a librarian’s salary—a shoe- 
string in anybody's language. The names 
were suggested to me quite unconsciously by 
a young lady whom I was trying to recruit 
from school teaching to library work. (Board 
of Education, forgive me.) The girl said, 
““What—I become a county librarian? Why, 
that job takes a genius.” 


“I’m sure it does.” I answered, and 
Edison’s definition for genius still holds: 
“Ninety-eight per cent perspiration and two 
per cent inspiration!” 


Sometimes one person embodies these in- 
gredients in the proper proportions, but in 
the library I visited recently Perspiration and 
Inspiration were two people. They were 
working together at the same job—that of 
county librarian. I shadowed these two for 
a week and I did so much perspiring that I 
almost became a real shadow, and I received 
so much inspiration that I took up my pen 
and wrote. 


Besides being coworkers, these two—Per- 
spiration and Inspiration—are friends. Oh, 
Perspiration will tell you that Inspiration is 
nuts, just plain nuts about books—that she 
would be a better librarian if she didn’t like 
to read so much, and if she didn’t cling to a 
favorite few books no matter how old they 
have become. Inspiration will tell you that 
Perspiration knows the mechanics of things 
—always looks a problem straight in the eye 
and comes up with a practical solution, but 
she wishes that Perspiration would appre- 
ciate the deeper meaning of books, wouldn't 
just put one aside after skimming its con- 
tents and never want to read it again. But 
they both admit, 


As unto the bow the cord is... . 
Useless each without the other. 


* County and Children’s Librarian, Pine Bluff and Jef- 
ferson County, Arkansas, Library. 
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So I've borrowed a title from Longfellow and 
some nicknames from Edison, and a blunt 
frankness from Louella Parsons. 

Perspiration and Inspiration carry books to 
nineteen schools and six deposit stations by 
way of a bookmobile. In planning its interior 
Perspiration suggested, “Let’s put strong 
latches on these shelf doors, and a rubber 
mat on that high step.” 

“There’s room for a mirror back here, and 
a small shelf for powder and things. We can 
have a wall vase with fresh flowers, too, if 
you'll drive carefully.” This was Inspira- 
tion’s contribution. 


Perspiration has complete charge of this 
bookmobile. Each morning she awakens and 
feeds it, fairly gorges it with everything from 
ABC Bunny to Lady of the Lake. She steers 
it all day, not always along the straight and 
narrow. At night she brings it in, dusty and 
full of squeaks, and tucks it into storage. She 
knows its every weakness, can interpret each 
wheeze and rattle and vibration. She knows 
when it’s just a loose lug rubbing or the wear- 
ing of a cotter pin. She knows the roads, too, 
knows when to stay on the shoulder and how 
far over to move and still escape the ditch. 
She seems to know instinctively whether or 
not the bookmobile will be the last straw to 
a rickety log bridge leading up to a school- 


house. 


It was Monday when I made my first trip 
with them. We went across the Arkansas 
River, had to cross a long bridge which we 
approached by a high, narrow ramp about 
two hundred feet long. Once steamboats had 
plied up and down this river so there is a 
doo-dad in the middle of the bridge which 
can be raised to let boats pass under, but now 
there aren't any steamboats—only transport 
trucks loaded with everything from bales of 
cotton to new automobiles. The bridge is so 
narrow that two trucks cannot pass. We of 
the bookmobile were midway the narrow 
ramp approaching the bridge when a big 
truck loaded with twenty-eight bales of cot- 
ton, Perspiration counted them, rolled onto 
the ramp and faced us. The driver glared at 
Perspiration, and his expression which she 
felt said, “Darn women drivers! Why do 
they let them handle trucks, anyway?’ 
His voice, which all of us heard without 
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difficulty, said, “I'll back it off for you.” He 
started climbing out, but Perspiration bared 
her teeth and glared back at him, ‘“T'll 
back this off, myself,” she called, “you just 
keep coming.”” Inspiration eyed the distance 
from the ramp to the ground beneath and 
trembled. 

“Just let me out first,’” she begged. Per- 
spiration growled at her, “You stay in here— 
only rats desert a sinking ship—put down 
your window and tell me when to pull over.” 
She started backing, and Inspiration put 
down the window and called out: 

“A little more to your left.’’ She meant 
right, but knowing her, Perspiration made 
the necessary allowances and managed to 
back off the ramp. The truck driver saluted 
as he passed. Inspiration smiled weakly. 
Perspiration stuck out her tongue. 

Perspiration knows every bend and turn 
and landmark on the hundreds of miles of 
road they travel. When we were thirty miles 
from the library, rolling over a graveled high- 
way, she exclaimed suddenly, “Now, where’s 
that old grey barn? It’s gone!” 

Inspiration looked up from the fairy tale 
she was planning to tell at the school we were 
approaching. ‘What barn? I don’t remem- 
ber any barn.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, but last winter that old 
barn was right over there, and I'd like to 
know what’s become of it!”” 

They rolled over a rickety log bridge. The 
mirror swayed and the water spilled out of 
the wall vase. A boy on an outside errand at 
the school saw them. He forgot his errand 
and ran back to tell the teacher. These little 
messengers yell out everything from, ““Hoo— 
ray, the bookmobile,” ‘‘Miss Jones, the books 
are coming,” and “Here comes the Liberry,”’ 
to “Them wimmen are here again.” Once a 
little girl reported, breathlessly, ‘The school 
board is coming.” The teachers were a long 
time opening the door, but once inside, the 
librarians found everything in order. The 
deep hush which had settled over the chil- 
dren broke into riotous laughter. A little 
boy smiled at Inspiration and nudged his 
teacher. 

“Please ask her to tell us a story.” 

“Will you?” she asked, and Inspiration 
replied, “Certainly, I was planning on it.” 

When Inspiration returned to the book- 
mobile, champagne-eyed, with much clap- 
ping echoing behind her, Perspiration re- 
marked flatly, “When we get here at recess 
or noon I notice they don’t beg for your sto- 
ries. It’s just to get out of lessons that they 
listen to you.” 
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As Perspiration steered carefully around a 
school bus, Inspiration inquired, “Did you 
notice the rapt expression on that little girl's 
face when she said, ‘Oh, I just love Hesdi’?”’ 

“No, but I'm going to.rap her over the 
head if she doesn’t bring back Nicodemus 
and the Houn’ Dog she borrowed last month 
for her little brother.” 

Inspiration is forever taking Perspiration’s 
mind off her driving. This time with “Look 
—look—the sun has come out. Have you 
ever seen such a sky? Look at those puffy 
white clouds—that’s Maxfield Parrish blue 
up there, but no artist can truly copy the work 
of nature, can he? There’s a masterpiece in 
your windshield.” 


“Will you come down out of the clouds 
long enough to look through your wind- 
shield and tell me why that freak of nature 
is waving that red flag at us?” 

“Oh, he wants us to stop. They're moving 
something. It’s a house. No, it’s a barn. 
Your old grey barn. They did move it. We'll 
have to wait awhile. I can watch the clouds.” 

“You could be alphabetizing those cards.” 


We stopped at a roadside stand for lunch. 
Inspiration plying her trade, even over a 
hamburger, said to the girl at the coffee urn, 
“Would you like something good to read?’ 

“No, I wouldn't.” The girl answered 
without hesitation. “I used to dance and 
play cards and read books, but when I got 
married I quit all that foolishness.” 


Gard en Interlude 


There were farms and small gardens un- 
fenced along the road. Perspiration leaned 
out the window and exclaimed, “Would you 
look at that patch of greens? Right here on 
the highway, right ’side of the road and all. 
I'll bet they're so tender—we could pick a 
mess in no time. Are you game?’’ Inspira- 
tion was looking toward a clump of golden- 
rod and nodded. They climbed out and bar 
gained with the farmer who said, “All you 
can pick for a quarter.” He turned pale 
when Perspiration dumped the science read- 
ers out of a big box and carried it into his 
turnip patch. 

On Tuesday I met the wheat and the chaff, 
or should I say the book-of-the-month and 
the comic book varieties of county teachers? 
Early in the morning I had helped Perspira- 
tion and Inspiration pack the bookmobile. 
which was almost empty. I kept hearing one 
or the other of them saying, “Hazel will like 
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this,” “I’ve been saving this for Hazel,” as 
they picked around the library, selecting the 
newest, most attractive, and finest books for 
“Hazel.” “Wait until you meet her,” they 
said. ‘“You'll see.”’ 

Perspiration looked at her watch as we 


parked in front of a big consolidated school. 


Hazel’s School 


“We can finish here and still make Lake 
Dick. Everything moves so smoothly at 
Hazel’s school.” In a moment two little li- 
brarians came out, and with the bookmobile 
librarians’ help, selected the books for their 
room. When they went inside, they sent out 
the librarians from the next grade and the 
work went on. Hazel came out and invited 
me into her office. Though she is superin- 
tendant of four schools, two for whites, two 
for Negroes, I found her unharrassed. She 
was young and pretty and I knew she was in- 
telligent and energetic. As we talked a little 
girl came in and stood within the circle of 
her arm. Hazel took a dress from a big box 
full of clothes. She held it up to the child 
and said, ‘This one will fit you. Do you 
like it?’’ The child nodded and smiled. She 
tried on several pairs of shoes until she 
found a pair she liked. There was under- 
wear, too, and socks, and a pretty red coat. 
When the child had a complete wardrobe 
Hazel wrapped them up and gave them to 
her. The child hugged her and went out. 
One by one they came in and were outfitted. 
“These are clothes that other children have 
outgrown.”” Hazel said. “Every season I get 
a big box of them, enough for every child 
who needs them.” On the way to the next 
school, Perspiration and Inspiration argued. 
“You take Mrs. Bell this time. I had her last 
and she gives me the willies.”” It turned out 
that neither of them took her for when we 
reached the school she came racing out like a 
ruffled setting hen. “Let me see my cards. 
How many books do you have charged to me? 
I can locate only four. I told them not to 
take them home. I can’t depend on these 
children. They have no sense of responsibil- 
ity. I've told them that unless they produce 
those lost books, we won’t get any more. 
They can just do without, and they are be- 
hind, too, with their book reports. Oh my. 
Oh my!” She went back to her room to flut- 
ter and scold some more. “If you could just 
keep her out here while I talked to those girls 
and boys, I’m sure I could explain the library 
system to them and appoint two of them to 
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look after the books,” said Inspiration in her 
quiet voice. 

“Don’t get her shut up out here with me. 
No siree,” said Perspiration. “Before I'd 
shut a child of mine up in a room with that 
bundle of nerves, I’d teach him myself.” 

In the early afternoon we entered the dark 
hallway of a big school building. It had been 
a government project and had once housed 
several hundred children, but now only one 
room was being used. The teacher's: angry 
scolding rumbled up the hall and met us as a 
small boy in overalls darted past. He was 
crying. 

“What's going on here?” asked Perspira- 
tion in her jovial tone. 

“That boy is a thief!” shrieked the teacher, 
her voice still out of control. ‘“This is the 
second time I've caught him stealing. This 
time it was a candy bar off my desk. I had 
watched him eyeing it all morning. He took 
it just before recess and sneaked around the 
building and ate it. Some of the children 
saw him.” 

“Did you whip him?” quavered Inspira- 
tion seeing again his tear-stained face. 

“No, I haven’t yet, but I will. I’ve sent 
him home to get a nickel to pay me for it. 
I've told him that if he doesn’t come back 
here in fifteen minutes with a nickel, I will 
wear him out! He won't get one. His folks 
are so poor that he comes to school without 
any lunch. No, he won't even ask for a 
nickel. When he gets back, I'll teach him 
not to steal.” Inspiration slipped from the 
room, leaving Perspiration to check in the 
books. Later, when they met in the book- 
mobile, Inspiration was the first to speak. 
“Poor little boy.” 

“There ought to be a law!” exclaimed Per- 
spiration. “That woman! I hope she does 
what I suggested to her.” 

“What did you say to her?” 

“She was moaning about not getting paid 
enough so I told her about that opening for a 
checker at the new chain store. That gal 
shouldn’t handle anything more delicate 
than a cash register. I sure hope she gets the 
job.” 

“So do I. I found the little boy out by the 
pump. He was washing his face.” 

“What did you say to him?” 

“I didn’t say anything. I just gave him a 
nickel,” 

On Wednesday, the librarians found some 
notes on their desk. One said, ‘Pick up 
books and magazines at Mrs. Thornton's.” 
Perspiration frowned over it. 
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“Let’s don’t go. Miss Minnie is moving 
from that big house into an apartment. She 
just wants us to clean up her attic. We won't 
find a thing we can use.” Inspiration shook 
her head, “Oh, we must never refuse old 
books. We never know when we might find 
something valuable. Remember that college 
in Georgia where in the back of an old copy 
of Praise of Folly they found Erasmus’ Trans- 
lation of the New Testament? It was worth 
$18,000.” 

“Pooh—I get tired looking. All we've 
ever found in old books is—'If my sweet- 
heart’s name you'd see, Look on page 253.’ ”” 

“But come on, let’s go. While I carry out 
dusty old copies of The Choir Invisible and 
The Man on the Box, you and Miss Minnie 
can talk about the books you read when you 
were girls and compare them with The 
Walsh Girls and The Pavilion of Women.” 

“We also have three stops to make for 
magazines.” I was amazed as they filled box 
after box with Life, American Home, House 
and Garden, Parents, Reader's Digest, Hob- 
bies, Outdoor Life, Good Housekeeping, 
Child Life, American Girl, Glamour, Red 
Book, Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, 
V ogue, Charm, Omnibook, Field and Stream, 
Rotarian, American, a few pocket editions of 
best sellers, and even a neat bundle of Arkan- 
sas Methodist. 1 looked at these stacks and 
stacks of clean magazines some of them tied 
up and dated. 

“What will you do with all these?” 

“The next time we have a slow, drizzly 
rain,” explained Perspiration, “we will go 
over the river to Reydel. It’s a plantation 
school about thirty-five miles from here. We 
go one route and come back another so as not 
to skip anyone. There are tenant houses all 
along the bayou.” Inspiration broke in to 
add, “We pick a rainy day because then all 
the children will be at home. We find them 
lined up on the porches, looking glum and 
droopy like little chickens under the eaves 
waiting for the rain to stop.” 

“On our first trip,” continued Perspiration, 
“We had to coax the children to come out to 
the bookmobile, had to explain that we were 
giving the magazines, not selling them. Now, 
they see us coming and run out to meet us.”’ 

“Go with us sometime,” invited Inspira- 
tion. ‘Makes you feel like Santa Claus.” 

“Last month we stopped at a house where 
a very old man was sitting on the porch star- 
ing out vacantly into space. Inspiration said, 
‘He looks lonely. Let's give him some maga- 
zines.’ She's always having good ideas,” ex- 
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plained Perspiration, “but when it comes to 
Opening a strange gate, she waits for me to 
go first. I went in and asked him if he would 
like some magazines. He said, ‘No,’ almost 
curtly. I said, ‘Don’t you like to read?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he answered, ‘but the Bible’s good enough 
for me.’ Inspiration was already coming 
from the bookmobile with the Arkansas 
Methodist.” 

After they had sorted the books that had 
been given to the library, I noticed three 
boxes marked, TC—Trash Can, B—Bookmo- 
bile, M—Milly. ‘Who's Milly?” I asked. 

“Hop in,” called Perspiration as she started 
the motor, “and I'll introduce you to ‘I'll- 
take-anything-Milly.’ ”’ 

We rode out to a little white-washed 
school building where a bright-eyed Negro 
woman was teaching fifty pupils, grades 
one through eight. They had added a room, 
and when Perspiration asked about it, Milly 
said, “This is our hot lunch project.’ She 
opened the door and we were overwhelmed 
with the delicious odor of baking sweet 
potatoes, corn bread, and _ Inspiration’s 
lucious-green greens with little turnips boil- 
ing away on top. Four teen-age girls were 
cooking the lunch for the pupils studying 
and reciting in the front room. 

“We'll have it as long as the school board 
furnishes us cooking wood,” said Milly. 
“But I don’t know how long that will be.” 


When I learned that Thursday was their 
day in the library, I said to myself, “Now, 
I'm going to see the humdrum side of this 
job.”” Inspiration sat down at the typewriter 
and Perspiration brought in stacks of new 
books—bright and sweet-smelling. As in 
everything, these two worked together over 
the cataloging. Inspiration typed the cards 
and pockets, Perspiration pasted pockets, cut 
out synopses, and stamped each book with the 
library seal. As Inspiration opened the books 
carefully, almost reverently, and lingered 
over the illustrations and even tried to read 
a few words, Perspiration reminded her, ‘““We 
have a hundred books here. You've got to 
make eight cards for each one. If you're go- 
ing to pat and fondle and smell each page 
we won't get through this week.” 

“Here, you've mispelled D’Aulaire again. 
It’s an A after the L.” Inspiration used the 
eraser and grumbled, ‘Seems like all the 
queer-named people write books. Why 
couldn’t Ingri D’Aulaire marry a man with 
the good old name of Smith?” 


“Oh, no, anything but Smith. Our S 
shelves are running over. Why not the fine 
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old family of Quiggleby? Then we would 
have someone to keep Ellery Queen com- 
pany on that vacant Q shelf.” 

A ninth grade boy came in, pounced on a 
book, and rushed to the checking desk with 
it. Perspiration chuckled. 

“What's so funny?” asked Inspiration. 

“It’s happened again. That boy is running 
out with Son of Thunder. He thinks it’s a 
horse story. Won't he be surprised when he 
gets home?” 

“That's mean. You should have told him 
it’s a biography of Patrick Henry.” 

The secretary came in, looking severe. A 
red-faced high school girl followed her. 

“I found this young lady looking for For- 
ever Amber. 1 thought I would bring her 
in here and probably you can give her some- 
thing more suitable for her age.” 

Inspiration felt the girl’s embarrassment. 
“You wouldn't like it, anyway,’ she con- 
soled. ‘‘It’s full of tedious descriptions like, 
er—Dickens.”” She winked at Perspiration 
who had heard her use this ruse before. “I 
didn’t want it for myself,” defended the girl. 

“Who for, then?’ inquired Perspiration 
getting interested. 

“Well—for my grandmother” faltered the 
girl. 

“How old’s your grandmother?” quizzed 
Perspiration. 

“She's seventy-six.” 

“That's too young—much too young,” 
said Perspiration, wagging her head. “A 
woman's got to be at least eighty before we 
can let her have Forever Amber. But I'll give 
you a good story. You and Grandma will 
both like it. That is, if I can find it in. Girls 
your age have been checking out Here I Stay 
fast as we can get it back in.” 


When the typewriter stopped clicking 
again, Perspiration shook the rabbit’s foot 
over Inspiration again. She was lost in the 
pages of a new book. 

“Here's a new copy of All about Oscar,” 
She said dreamily. “I wonder what's hap- 
pened to Mabel Nekirk? Why doesn’t she 
write some more books about Oscar? The 
children are crazy about him.” 


“Can't you read ?”’ said Perspiration. ‘“That 
title says, ‘All about Oscar.’” 

A junior high school girl came in, and 
Inspiration went with her to the young 
people’s shelf. There she lingered so long 
that Perspiration finished with the pockets, 
cleared the desk, started glancing at the clock, 
and making signs. Inspiration only talked 
faster, the girl listened intently and took a 
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few notes. Finally, when she came back to 
the typewriter Perspiration asked, “Were you 
being interviewed? Will your picture be in 
next week’s Pine Cone?” 

“Oh, no. Nothing like that. I was just 
telling her the last three chapters of Ivanhoe. 
She didn’t get to finish and the book was 
promised, and she has to make her report 
tomorrow.” 

When school was out the children rushed 
in and swarmed like bees around the type- 
writer. They examined and exclaimed over 
the new books—Inspiration joined in with 
them much to Perspiration’s disgust. They 
begged, “Will you please save this one for 
me?”’ 

“If you don’t mind waiting, I'll fix it for 
you now.” She promised, trying to type 
faster. 

“Why don’t you make them wait until to- 
morrow?” Perspiration grumbled. 

“Oh, I couldn’t bear to think of all these 
lovely books wasting here overnight when 
the children might be enjoying them.” 
When the last child went out, Perspiration 
gathered up the book jackets and gazed with 
resignation at the empty desk. 

“Well, did we or did we not get new 
books today?” 


Accumulated Requests 


It was Friday morning when Perspiration 
went through the accumulated request slips. 

“Boil her in oil! Boil her in oil!’ she 
fumed aloud. 

“Boil whom in oil?” queried Inspiration. 

“That second-grade teacher at Watson 
Chapel. She was in here after we left last 
night and here’s her note. “Please bring me a 
set of readers that I haven’t had.’ Perspira- 
tion crumpled the note into a wad. “We 
carry books to forty second-grade teachers 
and she expects me to remember which read- 
ers she’s had!” Then, calming down, “Let 
me think now, she’s had The Ranch Book 
and Smoky the Crow, but she hasn’t had 
Anything Can Happen. We'll take her that.” 

The secretary came in to report a telephone 
request: “A lady wants you to find her a 
picture of a tropical bird. It has a head like 
a parrot and a tail like a peacock. She is anxi- 
ous to match its exact colors. She will be 
down at four o'clock.’ Perspiration turned 
the request slips over to Inspiration. “Here, 
you do these while I go bird hunting.”’ Half 
an hour later she reported, “I've been 
through all the bird books. I’ve traced the 
feathered folk through Mexico and Central 
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and South America. I’m spreading my find- 
ings out here on the table.” 

At four o'clock, the lady arrived and 
fooked at all the pictures, but no, her bird 
was not among them. Perspiration searched 
for another hour and refused to give up. “It 
is almost five now. If you will come again 
tomorrow, perhaps we can have it for you.” 

“I will,” answered the lady amicably, “‘and 
I'll bring my dresser scarf so you can see for 
yourself what an odd bird it is that I have 
to embroider.” 

Perspiration looked skyward, murmuring, 
“Give me strength.” 

Saturday was Story Hour Day. About fifty 
children came. The big ones perched on the 
tables and desk or stood around the walls. 
The little ones took the chairs or sat on the 
floor around Inspiration’s feet. Since they 
ranged in age from three to thirteen years, 
she had two stories ready. In the beginning 
she announced, ‘This story is for the younger 
ones so if any of you older boys and girls 
don’t want to hear it, you may wait in the 
other room.’” No one went out. When she 
told the younger ones that the story would 
probably be too old for them, still no one 
stirred. 

The last story was a scary one and she said 
to the little ones, “If you think you are going 
to be frightened, better move up close to 
your older brother or sister.” A delicious 
shiver passed over the group and they cuddled 
close together to hear about The Hungry Old 
W itch—"'so near was she that they could hear 
her breathing, could almost feel her terrible 
claws in their garments.” 

A high school boy who came in for re- 
quired reading, froze where he stood with his 
hand on The Last of the Mohicans. The 
hired man outside stopped clipping the ever- 
greens to lean on the window sill and listen. 

When the story ended the children clam- 
ored around her. A little girl asked, 

“Please, may I have the book to take 
home ?”’ 

“I'm sorry, Mollie, but Susan asked me 
first.” 

“Then,” said Mollie, “May I have last 
Saturday's?” 

“I'm sorry, dear, Roy has it.” 

“Then, may I have the one you're going to 
tell next Saturday?” Inspiration gave her a 
little hug and nodded. The children filed 
out, waving with one arm and clutching three 
books tightly under the other. Inspiration 
looked over their heads at me and asked, 
“Who, oh who, wouldn’t want to be a li- 
brarian ?”’ 
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GARDEN IN THE SLUMS 
(Continued from page 312) 


places where the torrent had taken them, to 
be sure, but they grew. So did the weeds. 
Meantime the teacher was very busy and was 
not able to give much supervision. In addi- 
tion our after-work time never seemed to co- 
incide with the children’s free time. We did 
sow grass seed during a lunch hour, and a 
good lawn resulted in front of the library. 
But we were furious one Monday to find that 
someone had deliberately pulled up most of 
the plants the children had set out. So we 
started over again. We grew nasturtiums and 
marigolds in window boxes in the library and 
at school. One whole box died—too little 
sun, I guess. But we set many out, and de- 
cided to sow grass seed over the rest of the 
side yard, leaving borders of flowers and one 
plot where the vegetables are progressing 
slowly. The teacher brought seedlings from 
her own garden as did a friend of the library. 

Of course the children made mistakes. 
One child turning over earth to sow grass 
seed, turned under many little plants that 
were just beginning to grow. One day we 
caught a little boy driving nails into our tree. 
Upon questioning him we found he was try- 
ing to climb it. 

“Gee whiz, I never climbed a tree,’ he 
said. ‘I want to try.” So for ten minutes we 
hung out the window instructing Robert in 
the gentle art of shinnying up a tree. 

And what did all this do for the library? 
To begin with, people noted activity. They 
found out it was a library they were passing 
every day and not just another building. The 
children took out books on flowers and gar- 
dening. Our circulation skyrocketed, and an 
exhibit of nature books was very successful. 

Besides all this we developed a closer 
friendship with our nearest school. Class 
visits became more and more frequent and 
the children’s parents became interested. We 
even got library publicity from the local 
newspaper, and the children were not only 
photographed but televised at work. 

I don’t know how beautiful our library 
yard will ever be. But I do know that we 
have introduced many children not only to 
the library and to books, but also to such 
fundamental things as the feel of earth in 
their hands and the thrill of the first green 
shoot appearing after many weeks of waiting. 
Surely such experiences are part of every 
child’s heritage. 
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Documents Please Fort Wayne Patrons 
By Mary Armstrong * 


BY putting documents to use in our library, 
we have learned that patrons have a great 
deal of respect for any statement of fact is- 
sued by the government. Generally unfamil- 
iar with the wealth of material concealed in 
federal documents, the patron always ex- 
presses a feeling of surprise when we suggest 
looking in our document collection for addi- 
tional information on a given subject. Many 
patrons, after spending some fifteen or 
twenty minutes examining a document, will 
ask for its price and where it can be obtained. 
This is indicative of the satisfaction felt. 


Patrons who are already aware of deposi- 
tory libraries, telephone frequently to make 
sure we are a depository library. For in- 
stance, an article entitled “109 Libraries to 
Get Literature on Radio” quoted from Broad- 
casting Magazine, August 2, 1948, was called 
to our attention by a member of the WOWO 
Radio Broadcasting staff in Fort Wayne. 

This same type of publicity might very 
well be applied to each subject in the Classv- 
fied List of United States Government Publi- 
cations. 


Typical reference requests answered by the 
use of our document collection since January 
first of this year are: 


Request: 
Address of the All American Beauty Culture 
Schools Associated. 


Where answer was found: 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. In- 
dustrial series Number 3. Trade and Profes- 
sional Associations of the U.S. 


Request: 
When is Arbor Day observed in Indiana? 


Where answer was found: 
Agriculture Department. Farmer's Bulletin 
Number 1492. Arbor Day, Its Purpose and 
Observance. 


Request: 
How to use Bentonite in quick drying paints. 
Where answer was found: 
Mines Bureau. Technical Paper Number 609. 
Bentonite: Its Properties, Mining, Prepara- 
tion, and Utilization. 


Request: 
Does a woman lose her United States citizen- 
ship by marrying an alien? How does she 
regain it? 


* Reference Assistant in Charge of Government _Docu- 
ments, Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, 
Indiana. 
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Where answer was found: 
U.S. Code. 1946 edition. 
Request: 
How to run a dry cleaning establishment. 
W here answer was found: 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. In- 
dustrial (Small Business) Series. Number 33. 
Establishing and Operating a Dry Cleaning 
Business. 
Request: 
Explanation of farm parity. 
Where answer was found: 
Agriculture Department. Yearbook. 1940. 
Request: 
Copyright on the song, “I Want to Be Your 
Sweetest Memory.” 
Where answer was found: 
Copyright Office. Catalog of Copyright En- 
tries Part 3. 1945. New series Volume 40 
Number 5. 
Request: 
Location of a large hydroelectric plant near 
Detroit. 
Where answer was found: 
Federal Power Commission. Directory of 
Electric Generating Plants. 1941. 
Request: 
An article on industrial fatigue. 
Where answer was found: 
Labor Standards Division. Special Bulletin 
Number 3. Protecting Plant Manpower. 
Request: 
Draft Bill. 
Where answer was found: 
Congress. 80th Congress 2d session $2655. 
Congressional Record. Volume 94 Number 
113. 
Request: 
School bus transportation; safety statistics. 
Where answer was found: 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation Bu- 
reau. Public Aids to Transportation. Vol- 
ume IV. 
Re quest: 
A book about motorcycling. 
Where answer was found: 
War Department. Technical Manual TM 10- 
515 Motorcycle. 
Request: 
Superintendents of Public Instruction for In- 
diana, Ohio, and Michigan. 
Where answer was found: 
Education Office. Educational Directory. 


All such requests are kept in mind wher 
orders are placed for future needs. The Se- 
lected United States Government Publica- 


(Continued on page 327) 
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Library Float 


By Ruth M. Phillips * 


é OY Es, we can decorate a float for you. I 

think we can do it for about $300.” 
So said the official decorators. What library 
has $300 to spend for a float? Certainly it 
was not in Syracuse Public Library's budget— 
and yet we wanted to help celebrate Syra- 
cuse’s one-hundredth birthday. 

The city engineer lent us a truck used by 
the water department to haul concrete pipes. 
With a seventeen-foot platform, plus a three- 
foot winch and a battered-looking cab, it 
posed a problem. Many hands and many 
heads went to work determined it should not 
look homemade. The library maintenance 
department built a frame of two-by-fours to 
cover all except the platform. Large oilcloth 
signs covered both sides and rear. USE YOUR 
PUBLIC LIBRARY appeared in bold letters, and 
colorful book jackets and posters (yes, Scotch 
tape will hold firmly on oilcloth) accentuated 
the message. 


* Senior Librarian in Charge of Branches, Syracuse, New 
York, Public Library. 


Green and white crepe paper carried out 
the color scheme of the signs. The fringe was 
cut on a regular paper cutter and fastened 
with a large stapling machine. 

We wanted to create the effect of a typical 
family group using library books in their own 
living room. The furniture and props we 
borrowed from different departments of the 
library. According to regulations everything 
had to be securely fastened. Wire held down 
the heavy pieces and Scotch tape the bow! of 
flowers and other small objects. 

Many problems had to be met, including 
the fact that the truck protruded at least two 
feet from the library garage. This meant that 
the back could not be decorated until the last 
morning. Naturally, it rained the night be- 
fore the parade! 

The cost of the float was kept under $50, 
but the cost in anxious moments, grey hairs, 
and time, cannot be estimated. We hope at 
the time of the next centennial there will be 
special’ funds for such emergencies. 





CENTENNIAL FLOAT OF THE SYRACUSE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Members of the Staff Participated as “Father,” 


“Mother,” and "Teen-Age Daughter” in 


the Float family, the “Young son and daughter’ were borrowed from other staff members. 
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Yours. ... The Author 


By Sister Mary Pauline Grady * 


OMETIMES I think one of the most in- 
teresting things about a book is the dedi- 
cation page. Some books are sophisticated 
and resent my intrusion. They have no dedi- 
cation at all, or a most secretive one. Others, 
like those of Stevenson, or Thackeray, or even 
Ayscough, are quite different. When I pick 
up one of them, I can expect a good long 
dedicatory letter that will lay bare piquant 
little details of the book’s birth. 

Just take a look at some of your book- 
friends written say half a century ago. Their 
dedications give you the notion that the book 
is a personal communication between kindred 
spirits. What additional sparkle there is to 
one of Stevenson's wild tales if you catch in 
his dedication that lonely Scot’s heart off in 
Waikiki or maybe only away in England, 
sending his story back to Scotland with a 
nostalgic gesture. Remember Master of Bal- 
lantrae, dedicated to Sir Percy Florence and 
Lady Shelley ? 

And at least here is a dedication from a great 
way off; written by the loud shores of a subtropical 
island near upon ten thousand miles from Bos- 
combe Chine and Manor: scenes which rise up 
before me as I write, along with the faces and 
voices of my friends. 

Well, I am for the sea once more; no doubt 


Sir Percy also. Let us make the signal B.R.D.! 
Waikiki, May 17, 1889. 


Despite all the practice we librarians have 
had with initials since N.R.A., I can’t make 
out that B.R.D.! 

To the many grievances against the cheap 
reprints of classics, add one more—they so 
often skip these delightful dedications. Kid- 
napped! If I hadn’t been lucky enough to get 
an unplucked edition, I might never have 
read about Charles Baxter, and wondered 
who is he, and what is the name of the club 
called L.J.R.? How many lazy browsy min- 
utes I should have missed. 

Copyrighted at the turn of the last century, 
Thompson's Alice of Old Vincennes has a 
finely printed two-page ‘‘I told you so” to his 
good friend M, Placide Valcour, recalling 
how they had found a letter which Thompson 
was sure could be the start for a historical 
novel, and which his friend pooh-poohed. I 


* Librarian, St. Theresa Academy, East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, 
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am reminded of a friend of- mine doing re- 
search on Gibault just lately in graduate 
school. I chuckle to know that she would 
carry on the argument, on the side of M. 
Placide Valcour (whoever that delightful 
sounding gentleman may have been), if only 
she had the chance. 

Thackeray. ... Yes, I remember the anec- 
dote told about one chapter of Henry Es- 
mond: how one day, as he finished the chap- 
ter, he flung his pencil across the table and 
remarked to his long-suffering wife, ‘That, 
my dear, is genius.” Something of that Hora- 
tian tone of the omniscient but genial spec- 
tator I find in his preface-dedication to Vanity 
Fair, “Before the curtain.”” And then I pity 
moderns who have learned to skip prefaces 
and dedications. 

Espiritu Santo. 1899.... Why, we must 
have been at war with Spain then. Who is 
Mercedes, Queen of Spain? Henrietta Skin- 
ner knows how to make me want to read her 
book. ‘This story of a love, faithful unto 
death, is inscribed to the memory of Mer- 
cedes, Queen of Spain, born June 24, 1860; 
died June 26, 1878. Fidelis usque ad mor- 
tem.” You were young then, and Mercedes 
was your heroine. . . . Thanks for a little 
glimpse into the real you from which books 
like yours are born. 

Then I pick up A Waif from Texas. 1901. 
. . . Wasn't that about the time of “The 
Letter Edged in Black” that Aunt Mayme 
used to sing? And of “In the Baggage Coach 
Ahead” that lay in Mom’s old piano bench 
to remind her of the dear romantic days b.p. 
(before papa)? Listen to the starched tone 
of it: 

To the ladies of Temple 
whose continued kindness 
has so encouraged me, 
and to many others 
in the state at large 
whose friendship is dear to me, 


I lovingly dedicate 
this little book. 


Owen Wister in The Virginian lets me 
look back into the days when Teddy Roose- 
velt played the glamorous role of hero of the 
White House. What was Owen Wister’s 
bond with the athletic president? He dedi- 
cates the book: 
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To Theodore Roosevelt; some of these pages 
you have seen, some you have praised, one stands 
new-written because you blamed it; and all, my 
dear critic, beg leave to remind you of their au- 
thor’s changeless admiration. 


Curious to know more of this admiration, I 
check my biographical dictionary, and find a 
lead to an interesting book I did not even 
know existed, Wister’s Roosevelt—The Story 
of a Friendship. All thanks to a let-me-in-on- 
the-secret kind of dedication. 


Family Dedications 


Dedications run the whole gamut of family 
affection too. Significantly, the commonest 
dedication, especially of an author's first 
book, is “To my mother,” or ‘To my par- 
ents.” I smile to check back and see which 
parent rated a book first from the literary- 
minded child. Most often Mother is first, 
and then, in a couple of years, Dad. Some- 
times special little bits of family history show 
up, such as the crippled Vera Marie Tracy's 
repeated inscription of books to the beloved 
“Tante,”” who cared for her. 

Curiosity is sometimes satisfied, sometimes 
only aroused, by the ‘sweetheart’ dedica- 
tions. When I see A.E.W. Mason’s Four 
Feathers inscribed to “Miss Elspeth Angela 
Campbell,” did she, I wonder, ever become 
Mrs. Mason? Maybe I have the wrong lead. 

. Maybe he was already married ? 

Well, old Ben Hur leaves no such worry 
in my mind. In the lofty language I would 
expect of its spiritual-minded author, he gives 
it.‘‘to the wife of my youth who still abides 
with me.” 

David Crockett Scout is dedicated to 
“Edith Squire Allen, guardian, comrade, and 
kindly light.” I turn the page quickly. Oh, 
yes. The author's name is Allen, so it all 
came out right. 

I have a pretty good notion who inspired 
Michael de la Bedoyere to write a biography 
of Catherine of Sienna when I see The Great- 
est Catherine inscribed to ‘‘Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Algar Thorold, translator of the Dia- 
logue; wife of the author, and mother of 
Sibyl Clare, Giles, Quentin, Simon, and Ste- 
phen.” What delicate touch caused him to 
put her father first, then himself ? 

Then there are the ‘‘friend” dedications. 

Frances Delehanty leaves me no doubt 
about her friendship with Justine Ward. 
When I pick up her delicate little children’s 
classic, Canticle of the Three Children in the 
Fiery Furnace, I read, 
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To Justine Ward, through whose genius and 
untiring labor the voices of countless children are 
lifted up in divine praises, I dedicate this book 
with affection and gratitude for the happiness | 
have had in being associated with-her work. 


How were those two associated, I wonder. | 
pat with affection my Justine Ward series of 
children’s music books. On sudden impulse 
I pull out a volume. Sure enough: ‘“With il. 
lustrations by Frances Delehanty.” 

But some are quite mysterious. Please, 
Miss Specking, who are the T.R.C. and 
T.R.A. of your dedication of What Else Is 
There? All you will tell me is that “The 
great God gave them to me.’’ And I must go 
on wondering. 

I know well how Frances Parkinson Keyes 
loves to write in Lisieux, France (whence 
came Written in Heaven and Came a Cava- 
lier). I know too a little of the deep religious 
experiences she had recently undergone, so I 
am set a-guessing by her “‘friend’’ dedication 
of Sublime Shepherdess: 

Again to Eleanor Carroll whose confidence gave 


me strength and courage to write this book during 
desperate days. 


The book was published in the early years of 
World War II. Was total war over Lisieux 
partial cause of those “desperate days’’? 

Who is the hero commemorated by Shirley 
Siefert’s Captain Grant? He is dear, he is 
dead, and she chooses to keep his name 
sacredly hidden. “To the memory of a hero 
as unassuming as he was great, as great as he 
was uMassuming.”’ 

Occasionally I meet familiar names in 
“friend”’ dedications. The ‘Senor Padre’’ of 
Covelle Newcomb’s Si/ver Saddles is a fellow 
librarian. 

Sometimes the friends who get books dedi- 
cated to them really don’t seem apposite. 
How came George Meredith to ascribe his at 
that time (1897) shocking and revolutionary 
Diana of the Crossways to Frederick Pollock ? 
His very name echoes tradition; the bio- 
graphical dictionary reveals that he was a pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence and the author of 
texts on contracts. Who'd ever have thought 
so untraditional a book would have been 
given to him? 

Perhaps the most fun of all comes from 
mulling over the dedications to children. 
Who are these little ones? What will they 
think of the books when they grow up? I see 
in my mind's eye how they have a special copy 
put away for them, along with Father’s watch 
or Grandmother’s ring or locket. 

(Continued on page 323) 
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“Liberry Lady” 


By Lavila Smart * 


A QUIET little lad of four walked up to 

my desk one day and standing on tiptoe 
said, “What do liberry ladies do all day?” 
Then before I could answer, he looked at the 
book cards in my hand and added, ‘‘Do you 
play with those cards when they don’t have 
any pictures on them?” 

His eyes were trusting. While I thought 
of a reasonable explanation, there came to 
my mind the many things a “liberry lady’ 
does in a children’s room that couldn't be 
explained to a four-year-old. Things that 
couldn’t be explained to any adult either 
who hasn’t played the role. The way little 
Mary's face lights up when she slowly prints 
out her name on her first library card and 
then receives a reader where she meets an 
old pal Dick or Jane. The faith Jim has 
that you can find that red book about a dog 
that you gave to his friend last month. The 
honor with which you are introduced to 
mother or daddy or little sister as the “liberry 
lady” who tells stories about giants or drag- 
ons. The sigh of relief when an old reliable 
says, ‘I am so glad you are here today. I just 
have to have you find me another ‘fambily’ 
story.’ The angelic look on the faces of the 
story hour group as you pause ready to satisfy 
that eager craving for a third repetition of 
their favorite tale. The need for understand- 
ing when mother has said, “No more books 
after this fine.” The serious sharing of the 
news of a new baby sister, grandma’s visit, or 
the new ten-cent birthday beads. The deter- 
mined look on Jimmy’s face when he so care- 
fully pastes every speck of the brick of tin 
foil for the Reading Club Castle. The change 
of a little boy from a Snipp Snapp Snurr fan 
to a young gentleman who overnight seems 
to have grown up and shyly asks for a bloody 
mystery you don’t have. The longing in 
Larry's eyes for friendship. The blossoming 
of a little, dirty, bad boy into your best li- 
brary helper. The feeling of utter fatigue 
that comes after a long day of sending out 
your book friends to homes where Mrs. 
Wigg’s philosophy will not be wasted— 
“Good things don’t belong to me until I pass 
them on to somebody else.’’ The fatigue that 
makes you sleep, and eager to greet another 


* Librarian, Rolla, Missouri, Public Library; formerly 
Children’s Librarian, Sedalia, Missouri, Public Library. 
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day of having so many children you still can’t 
give up any. No, not one. 

A “liberry lady’—well, I'll tell you, son. 
She tells stories to little boys like you. Would 
you like a story? 

No, the things I couldn't tell him are the 
things nobody but a children’s librarian un- 
derstands—the real job of being a “‘liberry 
lady.” 

s 6 


YOURS .. . THE AUTHOR 


(Continued from page 322) 


“To my godchildren Sally Wilson and 
Carla Spaatz.’’ Gentle Mrs. Wise is in de- 
mand as a godmother. 

“To the child Manon in remembrance.” 
Lucky little Manon, to have the memory of 
Dr. Werfel to treasure and live by, and have 
dedicated to you his classic, The Song of 
Bernadette. 

“For Sheila, who may one day read this 
book.” She can’t read, yet, Bruce Marshall's 
The World, the Flesh and Father Smith. 

“To Robert Donald, who loves truth and 
beauty.”” Is that your own son, Mabel 
Murphy? I guess that it is from the style of 
When Jefferson Was Young. 

“For Peter and John.” Mr. Sheridan, are 
these delicious essays in I Can’t Help Laugh- 
ing for your sons? 

Beatrice Chase implies the origins of 
Dartmoor Galahad: 


To Adele 
in memory of our 
Dartmoor Paradise 
Oct. 23rd—Dec. 18th, 1923 
and of the 
first tears shed over Galahad 
in the sunny apple tree field 
Dec. 7, 1923 


One could go on . . . The remembrances 
to school faculties, social groups, ideals, 
ideas, friends; the secretive, only-we-two- 
know ones; the stately, finely chiseled I-will- 
tell-the-world-how-wonderful-you-are ones; 
the blushing and the bragging ones. ... But 
I shall say only, Oh, ye learned who despise 
Tom Folio, “the universal scholar so far as 
the title-page,’” be it known to you what you 
are missing if you spend all your reading time 
on the inside of books! 
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HE last exquisite note faded into memory, the 

last burst of applause diminished, the accom- 
panist received special acknowledgment, the lovely 
young soprano took one more bow, the curtain 
slowly descended. The recital was over. 

In the midst of the immediate hum of plaudits 
and satisfaction, we discovered our own pleasure 
in the performance was heightened by an uncon- 
scious sense of well-being, a strange conviction that 
“I'd rather be a librarian.” Queer thoughts at 
such a moment, perhaps, when on every side one 
heard superlatives, ‘““Wasn’t it wonderful!”’ and 
“If I could only sing like that!” 

Certainly librarians lack the applause that is food 
and drink to so!o performers. No circulation li- 
brarian finds a spotlight upon her as she stamps 
books and hands them across the desk. No refer- 
ence librarian turns up the answer to a difficult 
question to the tune of a hearty round of applause. 
No cataloger hears ‘‘Bravo’’ as she executes some 
intricate analytics. No publicity assistant finds a 
waiting line to view a new display. Even a chil- 
dren’s librarian rarely hears whistles and cheers as 
she tells a story. A singer in such circumstances 
would feel anything but successful! 

We got to mulling over the differences between 
singing and librarianship. There are many—in 
theory, in training, in practice, in performance. 
The singer is a solo performer, the librarian just 
one of a team involving other players, books, and 
“tools.” Everything hinges upon the singer, in- 
dividually; the librarian, relay-fashion, can pass the 
torch along to another to continue or to extend. 


The singer has long hours of practice. Well, 
the librarian does, too. But the librarian’s are dif- 
ferent: they are varied as to subject matter and 
content. The singer's, on the other hand, while 
requiring assorted areas of knowledge, such as lan- 
guages and diction and acting in addition to music, 
demand infinite repetition and perfection of detail 
that is unheard of in the library world. We do not 
need to answer the same reference question over 
and over and over, securing exactly the desired 
shade of inflection and meaning in every word and 
phrase—all in preparation for exhibiting it to our 
patrons. If we did, the chances are that our patrons 
never would ask just that question! But the singer 
is bound, first of all, by the notes, and then by 
tradition. If Jenny Lind or Adelina Patti sang an 
aria this way, then this is the way to sing it. Only 
the “arrived’’ and famous can make so bold as to 
have their own interpretations, if different from 
those hallowed by performance and custom. 


To this end, the singer practices and repeats and 
learns and rehearses—over and over and over. Yes, 
the same notes, the same words, over and over and 
over. There is no other way to obtain the requisite 
refinement and perfection, demanded by critics and 
concert-goers alike. 

Nor is this the solution. No singer can rest 
upon laurels achieved; every appearance is another 
occasion, a new slate. An E above high C may have 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


soared with exquisite perfection last night; but this 
is today! Perfection must be achieved again. To- 
morrow is still another story, requiring its own 
perfection in its own time and place. And for each 
time and each place—practice, learning, rehearsal, 
over and over again. 

And even this is not all. Learning the words 
and the notes, no matter how difficult and requiring 
no matter how much practice, is only the founda- 
tion on which to begin to build. For a song is not 
notes and words and harmony and melody, merely. 
It is a bird caught softly in the hand, a jewel with 
sparkling facets, a sunset blending into dusk, a bit 
of life itself. . . . Amd none of these are made 
of notes and words; they are fashioned from the 
fullness of life and must be built upon the song's 
foundation of words and notes, as the singer brings 
to it those touches of artistry and refinement that 
make the song his own. 

The librarian, on the other hand, not only finds 
less critical observance of the intricacies of his 
talents, but experiences a wider channel for using 
them. No worry about agent and manager and 
auditions and rehearsals and engagements: the 1i- 
brarian today does not even have to worry about 
finding a job! Certainly he must qualify for it, 
but once it is his, he is free to perform his duties 
without the constant need for repeating his quali- 
fications over and over again, as a singer must do 
in auditions. The librarian is free to plunge him- 
self wholeheartedly into his chosen profession, 
with never a concern about his salary month after 
next. The librarian’s is not a feast-or-famine exist- 
ence: his job goes on; it is not dependent upon 
appearances or engagements, or upon the fancy of 
a fickle public. 

The public, however, is fully as important to the 
librarian as it is to the singer, though in a different 
way. Without the public, librarianship would in- 
deed be an ivory-castle abode for scholars, and li- 
braries and librarians would both be considerably 
fewer in numbers. In the United States especially, 
libraries are known and supported and used by the 
public—admittedly to a lesser degree than we might 
wish. But they are for the public, and their suc- 
cess—and support—depend to a large extent upon 
the excellence and suitability of the service ren- 
dered by librarians. 

Surely, the librarian’s performance is vital and 
important, as much so as the singer's! But the 
library world is not a solo platform; rather, it is 
a river upon which the crew may row in unison; 
it is an athletic field upon which the whole team 
may play—together. 

There are moments when the spotlight and the 
applause of public approbation might seem par- 
ticularly sweet. But they are not unmixed pleas- 
ures: the strenuous past, the meticulous present, 
the uncertain future—these are the singer's. For 
the librarian there is always the opportunity for 
service, the challenge of the job to be done, and 
the satisfaction of work done well. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


HE last month of the year is a good time to 

start thinking of the year to come. So with 
this in mind we submit a month-by-month calendar 
which may prove to be helpful in the planning of 
displays, special programs, booklists, newspaper 
and radio publicity. The events are so diversified 
that there should be something of interest to every 
library during each month in the year. Some of the 
events scheduled are of greater regional interest 
than others. In some months so many events are 
scheduled it would be a physical impossibility to 
observe all of them. But this is not the intent. 
Several events have been listed in each case so the 
individual library can choose whatever seems most 
suitable to its own public, book stock, display area, 
and purse. The dates and the sponsoring agencies 
are given when known. 


JANUARY 
Special Exhibits 


New Year's exhibit featuring customs of earlier 
days. Include old New Year cards, fashion plates 
and pictures from Godey's, Harper's, Leslie's, or 
other contemporary periodicals, recipes for favorite 
foods, menus, and other things. Some of your pa- 
trons may lend old calling cards, card cases, fans, 
jewelry, and costumes for an authentic touch. Put 
in your display right after Christmas Day. 

Plan a graphic report of what your library did 
during 1948. Use pictographs, symbols, and photo- 
graphs to tell the story. Make it as simple and as 
dramatic as you can. 

If you have an extra posting area you might dis- 
play the jackets of books on various subjects which 
were popular with readers in 1948. Also display 
jackets of books which you, as a librarian, feel were 
outstanding and merit greater reader attention. 

Printing Week—occurs the week of Benjamin 
Franklin's birthday (January 17)—sponsored by 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 3, and others. 
Persons whose birth or death dates occur during the 
month and around whom you may build effective 
exhibits and publicity stories 


Robert E. Lee 

Paul Revere 

Edgar Allan Poe 
Alexander Hamilton 
Stonewall Jackson 


Benjamin Franklin 
Robert Burns 

Lewis Carroll 

Daniel Webster 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 


leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to peal articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The Crow’s 
Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Public Relations, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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FEBRUARY 
Special Exhibits 

Boy Scout Week (February 6-12 )—sponsored by 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16. 

Negro History Week—sponsored by Associated 
Publishers, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

Brotherhood Week (February 20-27)—spon- 
sored by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Nationa! Cherry Week—sponsored by National 
Cherry Institute, 332 South Michigan, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

Ground Hog Day. Good time for stories on 
weather prophets. 

Valentine’s Day. Make use of old valentines and 
valentine writers. 

Persons 
Abraham Lincoln 
Charles Lamb 


Victor Hugo 


George Washington 
Charles Dickens 
Thomas A. Edison 


MARCH 
Special Exhibits 

Red Cross Month—sponsored by the American 
National Red Cross, National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 

National 4-H Club Week (Usually the first week 
in March )—sponsored by the Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Camp Fire Girls Week (March 14-19)—spon- 
sored by Camp Fire Girls, Inc., National Head- 
quarters, 16 East 48th Street, New York 17. 

St. Patrick’s Day. If you serve an Irish com- 
munity this is your opportunity to plan a program 
around Irish legends, folk songs, Beleek china, 
handicrafts, and Irish culture. 

Stamp exhibit. The first postage stamps used in 
the United States made their appearance in March, 
1847. 

Religious Book Exhibit—Stress Lenten reading. 
Ash Wednesday on March 2. 

First Day of Spring, March 21. Plan exhibits of 
garden reading as well as books on how to identify 
early flowers, shrubs, and spring birds. 


Persons 

Alexander Graham Bell 
Luther Burbank 

Sam Houston 


James Madison 
Andrew Jackson 
Sun Yat-sen 


APRIL 


Special Exhibits 

Clean Up—Paint Up—Community Development 
Program—During April and May many communi- 
ties observe weeks of this nature. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to call attention to books on home repairs, 
painting, decorating, and home furnishing. 
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Easter (April 17)—If you have a Ukrainian set- 
tlement in your community try to get someone to 
decorate eggs in the Ukrainian fashion in your li- 
brary. If not that, see if you can borrow a collec- 
tion. The process and results are fascinating and 
will draw large audiences and good newspaper pub- 
licity. Lacking this, plan a display on fashions of 
other years—hats are particularly effective. 

Pan American Week (April 10-16)—sponsored 
by Pan-American Union, Washington 6, D..C. 

National Coin Week—sponsored by American 
Numismatic Society, P. O. Box 577, Wichita 1, 
Kansas. In a recent hobby display at the Chicago 
Public Library coins proved the most popular ex- 
hibit. 

National Baseball Week 

National Fisherman's Week 

Arbor and Bird Days—occur at different times 
during the month in different states. 


Persons 


John Burroughs 
Thomas Jefferson 


Henry Clay 
William Shakespeare 


May 
Special Exhibits 

National and Inter-American Music Week— 
sponsored by National and Inter-American Music 
Week Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. 

National Family Week—sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

Be Kind to Animals Week—sponsored by the 
American Humane Association, 135 Washington 
Avenue, Albany 6, New York. This may prove a 
good week to observe in the juvenile department. 

Mother's Day 

Memorial Day 

Railroad exhibit—The first transcontinental rail- 
road was completed in May 1869. Good opportun- 
ity to use contemporary pictures and accounts, re- 
cent books on railroads, model building, and actual 
models. 


Persons 


Walt Whitman 
Joan of Arc 
Leonardo da Vinci 


Patrick Henry 
Florence Nightingale 
John James Audubon 


JUNE 
Special Exhibits 


Flag Day Children’s Day 

Father's Day Father and Son Week 

First Day of Summer, June 21st—You might 
plan an exhibit called “In the Good Old Summer 
Time,’ using summer pastimes of other days or 
issue a list of books for ‘““Hammock Reading.” 

Feature books on travel using a slogan “Double 
Your Vacation Pleasure by Reading Before You 
Travel.” 

Vacation Reading—lIf you offer special summer 
privileges, now is the time to call attention to 
them, also to any summer reading games you may 
plan for children. 

Camping—Children and adults may be interested 
in books on camps and camping. Feature reading 
on camp equipment, trailers, camp cookery, camp 
safety, birds, wild flowers, and wild animals. 


Persons 
Harriet Beecher Stowe Nathan Hale 
Thomas Hardy Jacques Marquette 
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JuLY 
Special Exhibits 

Independence Day 

Bastille Day—-Good opportunity to stress our 
friendship with France, our debt to French culture. 

Garden and Flower Display—This is a good 
time of the year to invite your local garden clubs 
to provide special flower arrangements for your li- 
brary. Highlight your books on flower arrange- 
ment, table setting, and related subjects. 

Books on canning and preserving Will make a 
popular feature at this time, also material on deep 
freezing and other methods of food preservation 
and storing. 

On July 26, 1775, the first postal service in the 
United States was begun. Books and displays on 
United States and foreign postal service and postage 
stamps should be popular. 


Persons 


Simon Bolivar 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Stephen Foster 


John Paul Jones 
Henry Thoreau 
Roald Atnundsen 


AUGUST 

Special Exhibits 

In observance of the setting sail of Columbus on 
August 3, 1942, display old maps, charts, books on 
the history of navigation and exploration. 

Fulton’s steamboat made first trip August 18, 
1807. Books on river boats, “Rivers of America’’ 
series, and others can be featured. 

Woman suffrage was granted August 26, 1920. 

Plan displays on vocational guidance and back- 
to-school reading. If you have a good collection of 
school catalogs feature information about these. 


Persons 


Izaak Walton 
Napoleon Bonaparte 
David Crockett 


William Caxton 
Duncan Phyfe 
Orville Wright 


SEPTEMBER 

Special Exhibits 

Labor Day—This is your opportunity to build 
good relations with labor organizations and com 
munity representatives of labor. 

Constitution Day 

Indian Day 

“The Star Spangled Banner’ was written 135 
years ago. 

Harvest Festival. Ask the patrons who made use 
of your garden books during the year to display 
prize vegetables, flowers, and canned stuffs. 


Persons 
Lafayette James Fenimore 
Queen Elizabeth Cooper 
Balboa Jane Addams 
OCTOBER 
Special Exhibits 


Fire Prevention Week—usually the first week in 
October, sponsored by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7, and 
others. 

National Newspaper Week—sponsored by vari- 
ous newspaper groups in various states. 

National Emp|oy-the- Physically - Handicapped 
Week—sponsored by the United States Employ- 
ment Services and related groups. 
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National Letter Writing Week—sponsored by 
Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Girl Scout Week (October 31—November 6)— 
sponsored by Girl Scouts of U. S. A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 

Religious Book Week—sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 733 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Indian Summer 

Navy Day 


Pe SONS 


John Adams 
William Penn 
Thomas Sheraton 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Noah Webster 
Sarah Bernhardt 


NOVEMBER 
Special Exhibits 

Children’s Book Week 

Jewish Book Month 

American Education Week—sponsored by the 
American Legion, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and others. 

Christmas Seal Sale—Your local office may have 
displays on the history of the seals. National of- 
fice address is National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

Election Day 

Armistice Day 

Thanksgiving 
Pe rsons 


Marie Antoinette 
Edwin Booth 


Daniel Boone 
Thomas Chippendale 
Samuel Clemens 


DECEMBER 


Make December the gala month of the year. Use 
all the signs and symbols of Christmas to make your 
library more attractive. Make a Christmas list of 
books for all members of the family and feature the 
same books in display cases or on bulletin boards 
throughout your library. Use candles, mince pie, 
holly, mistletoe, bells, and other Christmas symbols 
as the basis for a display. Tell their story in detail 
and not only will your public be interested but the 
newspapers will, also. Borrow the kind of things 
your grandparents gave for Christmas seventy-five 
years ago and do a series of display cases on pres- 
ents of other days. Ask your local kindergarten to 
make decorations for your Christmas trees and the 
local glee club or barber shop quartet to sing carols 
in your circulation department. Make December 
the nicest month in the year—both for you and for 


your public. 
os 8 


This is just a skeleton calendar but we hope it 
will prove of help to you. Many of the agencies 
sponsoring the various days and months have dis- 
play materials which may be had free of charge or 
for a small fee. Some agencies also supply motion 
picture films, slides, and speakers. The thing to 
keep in mind is to plan your program in advance, 
write for materials several weeks before the event 
takes place, and plan your newspaper publicity in 
the same manner. You will find that by keeping a 
calendar of this kind you will save yourself hours 
of unnecessary work and worry. And your displays 
will be more effective, your publicity greater, and 
your patrons better satisfied. Make a resolution to 
keep a publicity calendar in 1949. Merry Christmas 
to you all! 
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HOLIDAY DISPLAYS 


From the Suffolk County, New York, Library 
Bulletin come these Christmas display suggestions: 

Odds and ends of candles can be melted down 
to make fresh candles. For molds use square paper 
milk cartons. After melting the wax, let it stand 
about ten or fifteen minutes before pouring. For 
wicks use tapers, waxed string, or a fresh candle 
held in the center until the surrounding wax is 
firm enough to keep it upright. If you use string 
be sure to wax it first and fasten it to the bottom 
of the container with a heavy button to keep it 
straight. The wax can be colored with a strong 
tinting solution. 

To make a Christmas window as a background 
for a Christmas tree or snow scene, take plain 
white or colored paper, which can be bought in 
large rolls in most stationery stores, and cover wall 
area to be used. Cut black crepe paper in strips to 
make the window frame, wider ones for the out- 
side, and narrower for the panes. Brush shellac 
over the window panes (do only one at a time) 
and sprinkle, while wet, with mica snow. Cut col- 
ored paper candles and fasten with household 
cement to the window panes. Hang a wreath in 
the middle. 

For a musical display, cover the bulletin board 
with a rich shade of blue crepe paper. With the 
white paper left from the rolls of gift wrapping 
ribbons, cut lengthwise into narrow strips, arrange 
five lines as a staff. From white gift wrapping 
paper that has a line or design of tinsel cut a large 
clef and the time signature. Cut music notes from 
the same paper. For the stems of the notes use 
quarter-inch-wide silver wrapping tape which has 
a gummed back. Use the silver tape for the bars 
also. Beneath the board arrange boughs of Christ- 
mas greens. In small letters on white paper in a 
corner of the green clusters can be printed the title 
of the song reproduced. This may be “Adeste 
Fideles,”’ “Silent Night,” or any other carol. 


At this day, as much company as I have kept, 
and as much as I love it, I love reading better. 
—ALEXANDER POPE 


DOCUMENTS PLEASE 
FORT WAYNE PATRONS 


(Continued from page 319) 


tions, issued semimonthly by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, and the Business 
Service Check List issued each week by the 
Commerce Department, are checked regu- 


larly. Duplicate copies of documents on 
popular subjects, listed in these publications, 
are ordered for the circulating pamphlet col- 
lection. 

Fort Wayne has found it profitable to bind 
both federal and state documents. This has 
made them easily accessible for public use 
and has aided in the preservation of our 
depository library. 
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len New York Public Library, which is ob- 


serving its one-hundredth birthday this year, 
formally commemorated this event in an Anniver- 
sary Week celebration from November 22-29. 
Among the special exhibitions and events was a 
showing of a hundred treasures of the library, 
which will remain on view for the rest of the year. 
They include some of the world’s most famous first 
editions, typographical rarities, authors’ manu- 
scripts, richly illumined medieval manuscripts, and 
historical and literary documents. Among these is 
the first Gutenberg Bible to be brought to this 
country. Bought in London in 1847 by James 
Lenox for $2,600, this Bible was recently insured 
for $500,000 when it was taken from the Library 
for showing at the New York Golden Jubilee 
Exposition. 

Some of the other treasures scheduled for display 
are the Tickhill Psalter, one of the most important 
examples of English Gothic manuscript illumina- 
tion known, written, and illuminated by Brother 
Tickhill, Prior of the Monastery of Worksop, in 
the Midlands, England, in 1310; the only known 
copy of the original 1493 Spanish edition of Co- 
lumbus’ letter to Luis de Santangel, treasurer of 
Aragon, announcing his discovery of the New 
World; the Bay Psalm Book, the first book printed 
in North America, in Cambridge, dated 1640; one 
of five known copies of the draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, in Thomas Jefferson’s hand- 
writing; the final draft of Washington’s Farewell 
Address, in his handwriting; and one of the origi- 
nal copies of the amendments to the Constitution, 
usually referred to as the Bill of Rights. 

On November 22, the first day of the library's 
anniversary week, two new public galleries were 
opened. The next day a formal rededication cere- 
mony was held on the front steps. At that time 
the library’s trustees and officials of New York City 
rededicated to the people the resources of the li- 
brary. Among the special anniversary exhibitions 
was one comprised of books, prints, and documents 
illustrating a hundred years of activity of the li- 
brary. Another showed books written during the 
past hundred years by members of its staff. There 
was also an anniversary concert of rare music from 
the collection of the library’s music division. 

Perhaps the man most responsible for founding 
the New York Public Library was John Jacob 
Astor. When he was seventy-five years old, ten 
years after he had given up active connection with 
business and ten years before his death, he ex- 
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pressed a wish to make a bequest of three or four 
hundred thousand dollars “for public purposes.” 
He was persuaded to give this sum for the estab- 
lishment of a library by. Joseph Green Cogswell, a 
then-retired New England schoolmaster, cofounder 
of the Round Hill school for boys at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Cogswell spent ten years in close 
association with Astor, helping to make plans for 
the library, and traveling through Europe purchas- 
ing individual books and private collections. 

John Jacob Astor died in 1848, leaving $400,000 
for the foundation of a library, “to be accessible 
at all reasonable hours and times, for general use, 
free of expense to persons resorting thereto, subject 
only to such control as the trustees may from time 
to time exercise and establish for general conven- 
ience.” Washington Irving, one of the trustees 
specified in John Jacob Astor’s will, became the 
first president of the board of trustees. 

The library was built at the corner of Lafayette 
Place and Astor Street (now Astor Place, down- 
town). It remained there until 1911, when the 
present New York Public Library Central Building 
at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street—constructed by 
the City of New York—was opened. It was known 
as the Astor Library until 1895, when the three li- 
braries of Astor, James Lenox, and Samuel Jones 
Tilden were consolidated and became the New 
York Public Library. 


eC be & 


“The Texas City Disaster,” a bibliography listing 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles relating to 
the Texas City disaster of April 16, 1947, may be 
had for twenty cents from the Rosenberg Library 
in Galveston. 


eo & & 


“Proceedings” of the Institute on Library Legis- 
lation, held in New Brunswick prior to the A.L.A. 
Conference last summer, are available from the 
A.L.A. Publishing Department, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, for $1. 


eo & & 


A booklet, The Eagles Brood, by Robert Lewis 
Shayon, will be mailed free to libraries, schools, 
or other organizations requesting it from the Insti- 
tute of Crime Prevention, Drawer 225, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Co & & 


Proceedings of the Pre-Conference or Youth 
and Libraries and the Institute on Children's Books 
and Reading, held in connection with the A.L.A. 
conference last June, comprise a special issue of 
Top of the News. This may be bought for $1 a 
copy from the Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, 
Michigan. 

eo & & 


Copies of the 20-page guide, How to Care for 
Your Floors, are available free of charge from 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 
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A gift of $50,000 toward the building of a new 
Rossford, Ohio, Public Library has been made by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company in commemo- 
ration of the 50th anniversary of the former Ed- 
ward Ford Plate Glass Company in Rossford, ad- 
joining Toledo, and because through all the years 
“the relationship between the citizens of the com- 
munity and the company has been uniformly pleas- 
ant and cooperative.” The Rossford library, opened 
in 1936, now has but a one-room store building to 
house its 11,217 books. 


Co & & 


Ground was broken for Bradley University’s 
new library building last October. The University, 
located in Peoria, Illinois, published a booklet de- 
scribing and illustrating this beautiful modern 
building. 

oo & & 


A reprint of the pictures with text of “Children’s 
Books,” an article from the November 23 issue of 
Look, is available free of charge on application to 
Look magazine, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
Mounted on a 28” x16” cardboard, which folds 
in three parts, this poster can be used as a back- 
ground for children’s book displays. As the pic- 
tures were taken by a camera hidden from the 
children being photographed in Chicago Public 
Library, the Children are completely unselconsci- 
ous as they look with interest or amusement, amaze- 
ment, alarm, or boredom, at children’s books of 
the last century. 

oe OG &H 


Boy Scout Week is being celebrated February 
6-12, 1949. For materials and information write 
Leslie C. Stratton, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
16. 

& DW WH 


Catholic Book Week will be observed February 
20-26, 1949. For information write to Phillips 
Temple, Georgetown University Library, 37th and 
O Streets, N.W., Washington, 7, D.C. 


eo Be & 


Brotherhood Week will be observed February 
20-27, 1949. For publicity and other aids in its 
celebration, write The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex LiprRis 





It’s some kind of camouflage, 1 think. 
They try it every year about this time. 
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The Library-Sociological Workshop mentioned 
in the November Bulletin on page 229, will take 
place on December 27, not on December 7 as 
stated. 


eo & & 


“Recent Educational Literature,” a selected list 
of books and periodical articles which discuss edu- 
cational aims and curricular developments in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, may be had for ten 
cents a copy from Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


eo & & 


A Guide to the Art of Latin America, a unique 
and extensive bibliography listing material pub- 
lished about the art of the twenty southern re- 
publics and Puerto Rico, up to 1942, has just been 
published by the Library of Congress. It lists about 
5,000 books and articles, principally in Spanish, 
Portuguese and English, and provides a descriptive 
annotation for nearly all entries. A Guide to the 
Art of Latin America is not distributed by the Li- 
brary of Congress but may be purchased for $1.50 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The 
volume is No. 21 in the Library's current “Latin 
American Series.” 

s 8 


NEW USES FOR LIBRARY 
CARDS 


From the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
“Staff Reporter’ comes word of a new purpose in 
registering for a library card: 

A man presented an out-of-date library card for 
renewal. As she made out his new card, the library 
assistant noticing that no books had been stamped 


on the old one, remarked that she hoped he would 
have better luck in finding the books he wanted 
with his new card. 

“Borrow books? Oh, I never borrow books from 
the library,” was the reply, “but I am always very 
careful to have my library card with me. I find it a 
most satisfactory means of identification.” 


a 6 
THE LITTLE LIBRARIAN 


She sat with some demureness in her chair, 

Her hair sedately twisted in a bun, 

She seemed to thrive on intellectual air, 

Whose dress was that of wren or modest nun. 

She looked intently with her tortoised eyes 

At books of Kant and Freud, which she kept 
turning, 

Her patrons knew that she was Solomon-wise 

Who sat so still and emanated learning. 


Now with horn-rims tinted vivid red, 

Her wagon hitched to Zanuck’s latest star, 

A golden halo crowns her youthful head, 

Her dress befits a Grable or Lamarr. 

She seems a lovely thing made to enamor, 

Minerva-wise, yet emanating glamor. 
ELIZABETH CHARLES WELBORN 


{Eprror’s Note: The above metamorphosis is 
vouched for by the poet, as she knows of one par- 
ticular library where a stylist was called in to 
‘streamline’ the librarians!|—William Rose Benét] 

—‘The Phoenix Nest” 
Saturday Review of Literature 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Vounesnet 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BENET, WILLIAM Rose. The Reader's En- 
cyclopedia. New York, Crowell, 1948. 1242p. 
$6 plain, $6.75 thumb indexed 

2. BRELAND, OsMOND P. Animal Facts & Fal- 
lacies. New York, Harper, 1948. 268p. $3 

3. DALTON, BLANCHE H. Sources of Engi- 
neering Information. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1948. 109p. $4 

4. GRIFFIN, JOHN J. Classified Bibliography 
on Geriatrics and the Care of the Aged. Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. The Author, 57 School Street, 
1948. 80p. 

5. Gross, Fetixs. European Ideologies. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 1075p. $12 

6. HorTON, BYRNE J., JULIEN RIPLEY, and 
M. B. SCHNAPPER. Dictionary of Modern Eco- 
nomics. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1948. 
365p. $5 

7. Morrison, JAMES D., ed. Masterpieces of 
Religious Verse. New York, Harper, 1948. 706p. 
$5 

8. Rowse, A. L. The Use of History. New 
York, Macmillan, 1948. 247p. $2 

9. SOBEL, BERNARD, ed. The Theatre Hand- 
book and Digest of Plays. New York, Crown, 
1948. 897p. $3.75 

10. SPAETH, SIGMUND. A History of Popular 
Music in America. New York, Random House, 
1948. 729p. $5 

11. THOMPSON, WARREN S. Plenty of People. 
Revised edition. New York, Ronald, 1948. 28ip. 
$3.50 


Sources of Engineering Information 


EFERENCE librarians who have had to de- 

pend on the English Guide to Technical 
Literature and who have deplored the fact that 
the engineering field was not as adequately covered 
as the field of chemistry in the matter of guides, 
will bless Blanche Dalton, engineering librarian 
of the University of California, for her Sources of 
Engineering Information.’ Sections on indexes, ab- 
stracts, location of articles, bibliography, reference 
books, trade catalogs, and standards and specifica- 
tions compose the manual. In the bibliography 
section are listed guides to book selection, examples 
of correct bibliographic form, and many separate 
bibliographies arranged alphabetically by subject, 
e.g. Acoustics. I did not find Bibliographic Index 
listed, however. Just the same, it is an invaluable 
critical analysis of the materials and methods of 
engineering research. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


The Arts—Literature, Music. 
Theater 


A great expansion of Crowell’s Handbook for 
Readers and Writers, with additional material sup- 
plied in part by Irene Hendry, is The Reader's 
Encyclopedia." This volume includes 18,499 ar 
ticles, all short, on plots and characters of novels 
and plays, biographies of all kinds of people of all 
times, mythological allusions, current and slang 
terms, modern trends in literature, resumés of 
poems, historical and geographical references, clas- 
sical and Biblical allusions, musical compositions, 
and famous works of art. Quite an order, and 
obviously only the briefest identification is possible 
in most cases. We must grant, however, that it is 
a good volume for a small home reference library 
and will be useful for ready reference in a general 
library. I doubt the wisdom of such entries as 
“Absalom, Absalom. See Faulkner, William’’ when 
the Faulkner entry only mentions the title. If this 
is intended to identify the authors of individual 
titles only, then the ‘See’ might well have been 
omitted. I did not find entries for the Pulitzer 
prize-winning poet, Robert Lowell, or for his 
equally distinguished contemporary, Randall Jar 
rell, or for Shapiro, though I suppose this would 
not be sufficient proof that young American poets 
are not adequately represented. You will find 
Stevens, Tate, Warren, Frost, Eliot, and Valéry 
there, as representatives of a somewhat older group 
It is interesting that publishers still feel it is pos- 
sible to contain between the covers of one volume 
“all the things you encounter in reading."’ If this 
were true, what a wonderful sociological document 
this would be for students of twentieth century 
reading habits! I suppose it does have some 
validity in this respect. And it is a handy volume 
which includes subjects as far apart as the “Chris- 
tian Endeavor’’—religious association for promot: 
ing Christian faith founded in Portland, Maine 
in 1881—and the ‘“Heptameron.” 


Also made up of a wide range of subject matter 
is the revised edition of Sobel’s Theatre Hand 
book, intended for the serious student of the 
theater and incidentally other lovers of it. Dis 
tinguished contributors include Tallulah Bankhead, 
Lucius Beebe, Louis Bromfield, George Freedley, 
Raymond Massey, not to mention ovr old favorite, 
John Mason Brown. The revision consists of the 
addition of one thousand new listings including 
items on the postwar European theater and Broad- 
way's recent hits. Though still a little spotty, it 
remains a useful source for brief information on 
plots, play-construction, producers, and other as- 
pects of the theater. It would certainly be im- 
proved by more adequate cross references, e.g., 
reference should be made under the article on “Pro 
ducers” to the list of most successful producers of 
the current decade, given by Lucius Beebe in his 
article on ‘First Nights.” And since these produc- 
ers are treated more fully under name entries, 
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““q.v.'s’’ would seem to be in order in Beebe’s 
article. 


Hailed by Louis Untermeyer, no mean antholo- 
gist himself, as the richest and most rewarding col- 
lection in its field, Masterpieces of Religious Verse‘ 
represents years of reading and research and the 
culling of ninety-nine poems from every hundred 
read for inclusion in the final 2,020. Special fea- 
tures are its arrangement under subject, e.g., God, 
Jesus, Man, Christian Life, Kingdom of God, The 
Nation and the Nations, and Death and Immor- 
tality; and the fact that it contains over 1,500 
poems not to be found in any other one anthology. 
Indexes of authors (with brief, identification), 
titles, first lines, and small topics are appended, 
testifying to careful editorial work. Only a few 
carping reference librarians will be annoyed that 
there is no alphabetical list of sources giving com- 
plete bibliographical information. 

As a one volume commentary on American taste, 
A History of Popular Music in America,” by the 
prolific Mr. Spaeth, may be compared with Mott's 
Golden Multitudes, a history of the best seller in 
America. Like Mott, it is divided into periods, 
from round our infancy to the perplexing present. 
Like Mott it has appended lists, in this case, addi- 
tional popular music from colonial times to the 
present, arranged chronologically by year of pub- 
lication, and not discussed in the text nor listed in 
the composer and title index which concludes the 
volume. According to the publishers, the book 
represents the most complete listing of popular 
music ever assembled in print. Again, only that 
carping reference librarian may complain that there 
is no exact citation of sources used and that pub- 
lishers are not given in the list of additional popu- 
lar music. There is certainly no objection to its 
readability or organization. 


Social Sciences 


If Dictionary of Modern Economics® had been 

published by the Philosophical Library rather than 
Public Affairs Press, it would have been called 
Encyclopedia of Modern Economics, for its con- 
tents are not restricted to definitions of words and 
phrases. It includes biographies of economists, 
laws which have direct bearing on commercial and 
industrial activities, Supreme Court decisions, and 
government agencies in the field. In an extremely 
modest introduction the compilers state “that this 
work unavoidably reflects the ambiguities, uncer- 
tainties, and equivocations which are characteristic 
of modern economic talk and double-talk. 
All the authors can say for their definitions is that 
they are essentially in accord with those prejudices 
and opinions which have been most widely held in 
recent years.” Since the more exhaustive Palgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy was published in 
1894, this honest effort will be much used in li- 
braries with laymen and college students who need 
“lucid definitions of those terms which cover the 
economic facts of life.” 

Geriatrics, a term much used by social workers 
in recent times, now has a bibliography all its own 
in the twelve hundred references included in the 
Classified Bibliography on Geriatrics and the Care 
of the Aged.‘ Books and articles, from Cicero's 
De Senectute to the American Journal of Digestive 
Diseases, are arranged under such topics as hous- 
ing, industry, pensions, psychiatry, social security, 
with the books in one classified section, the articles 
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.in.another. A table of contents would have helped 


this’ greatly expanded Version of a bibliography 
circulated in mimeographed form by the author in 
1946. 


Intended for the reader who already has some 
knowledge of the principles of the various ideolo- 
gies, European Ideologies ® furnishes articles on 
European pacifism, agrarianism, peasant move- 
ments, Russian libertarian movements, Falangism 
Hispanidad, Pan-Slavism, Pan-Germanism, as well 
as Zionism, Fascism, and Nazism, by such authors 
as Sidney Hook, Joseph Roucek, Horace Kallen, 
Max Nomad, Lewis Corey, Guiseppe Borgese, and 
others. Every author represents his own personal 
point of view, not necessarily shared by either his 
coauthors or the editor. The editor has prefaced 
the selections with an essay on the mechanics of 
European politics, beginning, “The great tragedy 
of European idealism lies in the discord between 
promise and reality.” 

Readers’ advisers, may their tribe increase, will 
find The Use of History* helpful in introducing 
the new self-education series which approaches his- 
tory through the lives of the great men who have 
been a part of history. The key volume, written 
by the editor of this series, considers such aspects 
as the pleasures of history, history as science and 
art, historical thinking, history and education, his- 
tory and culture, and how to teach yourself history, 
all clearly and interestingly written. 


Considering what has happened to our popula- 
tion in recent years, we are fortunate to have a new 
edition of Plenty of People,” Warren Thompson's 
discussion of the world’s population pressures, 
problems, and policies, and how they concern us. 
Intended for the layman, it will be most helpful to 
those trying to understand the meaning of minori- 
ties, the social and economic effects of age changes, 
and the effects of war on population growth. 
Charts, graphs, and supplementary references are 
included. 


Animal Facts and Fallacies 


Hard on the heels of deLys’ Treasury of Ameri- 
can Superstitions (reviewed in November issue) 
comes Animal Facts and Fallacies,’ by the associate 
professor of zoology at the University of Texas. 
In five parts—mammals, birds, fish, amphibians, 
and reptiles—the author sets us straight on such 
matters as how to tell a poisonous snake from a 
nonpoisonous one, why frogs die in dry air, what 
bird picks the teeth of crocodiles. Attractive illus- 
trations are an added feature. School and public 
libraries should find it useful. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


These principles of administration 

Apply to every library in the nation: 

First look at the problem in perspective 

And determine your objective, 

Then be sure to define your policy, 

Get the facts, avoid the fallacy, 

Then perfect your organization, 

And get the right people for its operation. 

Davip D. Morris, Serials Librarian 

W hitman College Library 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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Display for the Month 





N 


HE week preceding the arrival of the Freedom 

Train in Baltimore was one of the rededica- 
tion to the ideals of American liberty. A com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor arranged a program 
for the seven-day period. Morgan State College 
Library was represented on the Exhibits Committee. 
Its exhibit not only illustrated our heritage of free- 
dom but also embodied an appeal for the extension 
of these rights and privileges to all persons. 


The background of the exhibit was red, white, 
and blue crepe paper. Its general theme was “‘Free- 
dom in Review.’ This appeared at the top of the 
display in silver letters. The exhibit was divided 
into the following units: first, “Our Heritage 
from the Past,” facsimiles of famous documents 
carried on the Freedom Train; secondly, ‘Symbols 
of Democracy,’ pictures of the early struggles of 
our nation in its fight for freedom; thirdly, “Cham- 
pions of the Past,” pictures of noted abolitionists 
and of those who have made their contribution in 
other ways: Booker Washington, George Wash- 
ington Carver, James Weldon Johnson, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Wendell Willkie; fourthly, ‘““Cham- 
pions of the Present,” photographs of Marian 
Anderson, Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson, Walter 
White, Governor William Hastie, A. Clayton 
Powell, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Henry Wallace; 
fifthly, “Freedom's Scrapbook,” current clippings 
describing incidents in the struggle for democracy, 
with the Liberty Bell as background. Among these 


were the President’s Civil Rights Report, the 
NAACP’s petition to the United Nations, and 
the plea on the steps of the Capitol for the passage 
of the Anti-Lynching ‘ 


S the Freedom Train travels through the forty 

eight states, large areas are entirely missed; 
millions of citizens cannot reach the exhibit. For 
tunately, however, facsimile panels of the docu 
ments on board can be obtained. The Lakewood, 
New Jersey, High School Library arranged a dis 
play of these in chronological order on screens, 
the first exhibit being the letter written by Colum- 
bus on the discovery of America. The Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, and 
many other documents followed. 

On a bulletin board near by was a large picture 
of the Freedom Train and a map of the United 
States with the printed itinerary. Each city the 
train had visited was marked with a red pin and 
those scheduled to be visited were marked with 
blue ones. When the train reached a blue-pinned 
city, a red pin was substituted. In the exhibit case 
were biographies of many of the men associated 
with the documents, histories of the Constitution, 
and books dealing specifically with our heritage of 
freedom. 

The exhibit, which caused a mild sensation 
among the students, was opened to the public by 
popular request. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES" 


Aiding Poor Readers 


N her talk to the Massachusetts Library Associ- 

ation, Mildred Gignoux Downes, of Boston 
University, was thinking of the adult poor reader, 
but much of what she said can be applied to the 
younger poor reader. For example: 


Reading is no longer a sign of higher intelli- 
gence, more money, nobler birth. It is a key to 
survival itself—especially in a democracy... . 
Some knowledge of what the reading process is, 
how it takes place, why it is often so halting, 
and how to make it better, may become a vital 
part of the [librarian’s} job. It is com- 
plicated, confusing; it takes eyesight, memory, 
muscular coordination, associative powers, visual 
and auditory acuity, the alchemy of transmuting 
symbols into ideas, and then beginning to think 
about these ideas all in a split part of a second. 
Reading takes the whole man. . . . The poor 
reader is much of the time a poor pronouncer, 
an inaccurate hearer, a partial listener, a vague 
tune carrier, and an untimely timekeeper. . . . 

What the librarian can do—give endless sym- 
pathy, talk with the slow reader to find out what 
he really is looking for. Then give him a book 
much easier than you think he should read. Keep 
looking for more and more books just off the 
press, for he loves these. They make him feel 
regular. Put a book in his hand, saying, “I was 
hoping you'd come in. I saved this for you. Tell 
me what you think of it.” He does need to be 
babied. Really funny books, with illustrations if 
possible, ease his tension, lift up his heart, and 
carry him along a thorny path with hardly a 
conscious prick. 

If you are dealing with young adults like high 
school students, do not forget the parents. Send 
them notes, suggestions, booklists, Christmas 
suggestions. Ask your poor readers to give you 
reports of their opinions. Make it personal. 
Encourage the exchange of opinion, experience, 
books, anything to get them to do something, 
to take action, to participate, to share. Make 
sure that the light is good, with screens, curtains, 
cubbyholes, any device you can dream up. A vase 
of flowers here and there will count, too. Give 
these needy souls something: a leaflet listing the 
new easy books of the month—anything that they 
can take away in their hands and have at home 
when they get there. Never forget that books, 
like the Sabbath, were made for man. Keep 
books with bright covers around, circulating. If 
they must be on shelves, which indeed they must, 
have large clear attractive labels telling the sub- 
ject matter. Be forever charitable. He needs to 
read good, informing, memorable books. He 
needs food for his mind, fun for his laughter, 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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reachings for his heart. He needs, far more than 
the good readers, books for his very life, for he 
is going to read so few of them. He needs your 
help. 


Student Assistants 


North Carolina has a High School Library As- 
sociation which is composed of high school library 
pupil assistants, with annual meetings. The associ- 
ation has a threefold purpose: first, to increase 
pupil interest and participation in school library 
work; secondly, to promote better understanding 
and cooperation between local and state high schoo! 
library clubs; and thirdly, to attract high type pupil 
library assistants and to arouse interest in the study 
of librarianship as a profession. To be a member 
one must be a senior high school student, the mem- 
ber of a local school library club which is sponsored 
by a trained librarian. At present the association is 
state-wide, but there are plans for organizing into 
districts in the hope that more members can attend 
the meetings. 

Most college librarians would like to hear of 
any former school library assistants who are now 
enrolled in their college. You can help in the re- 
cruiting of librarians by sending to their present 
librarians the names of college students who have 
formerly been your helpers (either in school or in 
public libraries). 


Incidental Intelligence 


In response to a former request for information 
on the use of revised or abbreviated classics, the 
librarian of the Clover Park Junior-Senior High 
School in Tacoma, Washington, writes: “When 
tenth grade literature classes read The Tale of Two 
Cities each student receives a standard version. 
Very soon the poor readers indicate their inability 
to keep up and are given a Cebco version, to which 
they respond most gratifyingly. Many students will 
voluntarily read Cebco classics, who will not at- 
tempt the standard versions. We find, however, 
that our better students show little tendency to take 
the easy way. They continue to ask for the ‘com- 
plete book.’ ” 

Does anyone use large printed cards (perhaps 
15” x 22”) for teaching lessons on the catalog? If 
so, do you make your own? Or where do you get 
them? Would you like to have some recognized 
library printing company make them in quantity? 

Librarians in elementary schools using records 
in teaching will want to see the new Recordings 
for the Elementary School, by Helen S. Leavitt and 
Warren S. Freeman. (Durrell, $2.50) 

As a money raising project, or just for fun—a 
school dance, sponsored by the Library Club, deco- 
rated with book jackets and posters featuring the 
Bulletin’s “‘Chelifers ex Libris,” called a “Book 
Worm Wiggle.” 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Vote On Constitutional 
Amendment 


6 ie» membership vote on the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution Article XII, Sec- 
tion 1 (A.L.A. Bulletin 42: p. 328, July-August 
1948), changing the method of amending the 
A.L.A. Constitution, was closed and counted on 
September 30. The votes recorded were 104 for 
and 8 against adoption. 


Gift Subscription 


Carl Murchison, editor Journal Press, in Febru- 
ary 1948 proposed that A.L.A. accept a gift from 
him of $2,100 worth of subscriptions for 1948 to 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, Journal of General Psychology, Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, and Journal of Psychol- 
ORY. 

The A.L.A. International Relations Board grate- 
fully accepted these subscriptions. The Interna- 
tional Relations Office drew up a list of libraries 
for consideration. After consultation with Mr. 
Murchison, Charles H. Brown, and several other 
people, thirty libraries in various parts of the world 
were notified that they would receive subscriptions 
to these five journals. 

Mr. Murchison plans to continue the gifts in 
future years and a receipt must be sent to him an- 
nually so long as he continues the subscriptions. 


Future A.L.A. Conferences 


The A.L.A. annual conference for 1950 will be 
held in Washington, D.C., October 29-November 
4. It is expected that A.L.A. will participate in the 
150th anniversary of Library of Congress. The 
1951 conference is being planned for Chicago, pos- 
sibly sometime in July. This will be the seventy- 
fifth celebration of the Association. 


Mountair-Plains Library 
Association 


A Mountain-Plains Library Association was 
created by 217 librarians assembled in Estes Park, 
August 29-31, at the first Mountain-Plains Library 
Conference. The new regional association was 
voted into existence at the first general session on 
August 29, and committees on constitutional struc- 
ture and nomination of officers went to work and 
presented reports at the final general session August 
31. At the latter meeting the structure of the new 
organization was outlined and the following offi- 
cers were elected: president, Ralph T. Esterquest, 
University of Denver; vice president, Ruth V. 
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Tyler, Salt Lake County Library, Midvale, Utah; 
secretary, Hail Fischer, University of Wyoming 
Library, Laramie; treasurer, Mrs. Charles Hall, 
trustee, Public Library, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

The new regional library association will support 
and assist the Planning Committee of the regional 
A.L.A. conference to be held in the Mountain- 
Plains area in 1949. The circumstance of creation 
of the new association and the 1949 A.L.A. experi- 
mental regional conference plans occurring during 
the same period has resulted in much confusion in 
the minds of librarians in the region and every 
effort is being made to clarify the situation by 
pointing out the relationships. The new Moun 
tain-Plains Library Association is an independent 
grass roots organization created by the librarians 
of the Mountain-Plains region. It has no official 
relationship or affiliation with the A.L.A. confer- 
ence to be held in this area in 1949. Because the 
A.L.A. meeting will be attended by many librarians 
in this region, it is possible that the new regional! 
association will not hold a separate conference in 
1949. This does not mean, however, that it is in 
any way merging with or submerging itself in the 
A.L.A. regional conference organization. 


Rockefeller Grant 


In June 1948, the Rockefeller Foundation asked 
the International Relations Office about the feasibil- 
ity of its compiling a list of approximately 100 
suitable libraries abroad to which might be sent 
subscriptions to American Slavic and East European 
Review, Books Abroad, Kenyon Review, Pacific 
Spectator, Partisan Review, Russian Review, and 
Sewanee Review. 

The I.R.O. was enthusiastic about the project 
and received permission from the A.L.A. Executive 
Board and the I.R.B. to accept a $3,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for the purchase and 
distribution of these reviews. 

After consultation with numerous experts, a list 
of 100 libraries was chosen for each of the seven 
reviews. The list necessarily varied so that there 
would be no duplication of any libraries at that 
time on the subscription lists. 

Under this project, therefore, 142 foreign librar- 
ies received from one to seven one-year subscrip- 
tions to these journals. About 70 libraries received 
all seven periodicals. Lists of recipient libraries 
are on file in the Division of Humanities, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the I.R.O. in Washington, 
D.C. 


A.L.A. Employment Register 


The first lists of A.L.A. members available for 
library positions were completed October 4. The 
lists are in four minimum salary ranges as follows: 


8 CS a rae 35 names 
Pe a errr 48 names 
OS 0 eee 33 names 
$4,000 and above .......... 62 names 
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The Employment Register lists are for the ex- 
clusive and confidential use of library administra- 
tors. When an administrator reports a vacancy in 
his library he should state the annual salary so the 
appropriate list can be sent to him. Brief informa- 
tion about each librarian listed will enable the em- 
ployer to obtain further information about those 
who appear to be qualified for the position in his 
library. 

Supplementary lists will be compiled from time 
to time to include names of A.L.A. members who 
request the entry of their names. The supplements 
will also give directions for deleting from the first 
lists the names of librarians who have accepted new 
positions in the meantime. 


Preconference Workshop For 
Librarians and Sociologists 


Recent developments in cooperative relations 
between librarians and sociologists will be dis- 
cussed at a second workshop program sponsored by 
the Joint Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation and the Rural Sociological Society. The 
program, which includes a morning, an afternoon, 
and an evening session, will be held at the Congress 
Hotel on Monday, December 27, 1948, immediately 
prior to the meetings of the Rural Sociological 
Society and of the American Sociological Society 
in Chicago. 

Don Phillips, assistant director, Continuing Edu- 
cation Service, and head, Adult Education Depart- 
ment, Michigan State College, will act as modera- 
tor and chairman for the Workshop. Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, head, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, will participate in the day's discussion 
and will present an evaluation and summary at its 
conclusion. Dr. Reeves is well known nationally 
for the variety and significance of his contribution 
in the field of education. Both librarians and soci- 
ologists are being invited to participate in the 
Workshop. An advance registration is desired. 
Please send $1 registration fee to Edgar A. Schuler, 
120 Morril Hall, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


New Legislative Manual 


An important and timely addition to library lit- 
erature is Beatrice Sawyer Rossell’'s Working with 
a Legislature, which will be published by A.L.A. 
on November 15, price $1.90. Out of her own 
experience and from information gathered from 
librarians throughout the country, Mrs. Rossell 
summarizes clearly and forcefully what to do and 
what not to do to secure successful legislation. In 
the legislative year immediately ahead librarians 
should find Mrs. Rossell’s book as helpful as the 
older publication by Carl Vitz, which it replaces. 
Mrs. Rossell, director, Education Service, Quarrie 
Corporation, Chicago, was formerly editor, A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 


Staff Changes 


On October 25, M. Alice Dunlap became editor 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin. She was formerly sales and 
advertising assistant, Publishing Department, and 


replaces Margaret R. Post, who resigned Oc- 
tober 15. 
DECEMBER 1948 


Ellen Lewin, formerly editorial assistant, Rand 
McNally Company, is now editorial assistant, Pub- 
lishing Department. 


Proceedings Available 


Proceedings of the Library Legislation Institute, 
held June 10-12, 1948, at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, will be mailed free of charge to those who 
attended the Institute. Others may obtain them 
from A.L.A. Publishing Department, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, for $1 per copy. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 333) 


For that problem of the short story for the 
almost-adult—the Teen Age Library, published by 
the Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 


For Christmas, a real tree decorated with colorful 
miniature book jackets, which proved successful at 
the Lawrence, Kansas, Junior High School last 
year. 

The United Nations Education Center, 334 Bond 
Building, Washington, D.C., which publishes a set 
of folders on the fifty-five member nations of the 
United Nations, is not connected in any way with 
the United Nations Organizations at Lake Success. 


A Pirate Chest Reading Club, each reader having 
a treasure chest and a sticker for each book read 
(the design varying with the type of book), pirate 
decorations in the library, and a final party with a 
chest of pirate treasure, a magician, a cartoonist, 
and a story teller. (Children’s Room, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, Free Library) 


s 8 
FOR MODERN GOSLINGS 


Sing a song of sixpence, a table full of books: 

Four-and-twenty good ones, both in text and looks. 

When the books were opened, we all began to read; 

For among them each one found the book to fit his 
need. 


This one wanted legends, that one wanted facts; 
This one wanted tales of great and daring acts; 
Some sought books of travel; others, history; 
Some chose books to make them laugh, and some 
chose mystery. 

Four-and-twenty children lost to all the world, 
On the chairs and sofas rapturously curled; 
Time was quite forgotten as they read and read: 
They could hardly tear themselves away to go to 


bed! 


bei my last they got there, oh, what dreams they 
nad! 
Of Washington and Lincoln; of Mowgli and 
Sindbad ; 
Some dreamed of elves and fairies; one, of Robert 
Bruce; 
And two or three, of ships at sea; and four, of 
Mother Goose. 
—ANNE WAKELY JACKSON 
(From Mother Goose for Modern Goslings, 
published in 1930 by The Wilson Company, 
now out of print.) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





O matter how many shortcuts librarians can 

discover to shorten their labors and increase 
their efficiency, there is always the catalog... . 
Into it must go all the subjects and authors and 
titles for which the public will come alooking. 

For generations this cataloging went on as usual. 
But in the February 1938 issue of the BULLETIN 
there appeared a notice about something different: 
A NEW PRINTED CARD SERVICE! Like all other 
Wilson publications and services, this new develop- 
ment was based upon questionnaires to librarians; 
they needed and they wanted printed catalog cards. 
Therefore The Wilson Company undertook to pro- 
vide them. 

Not merely offering author cards, in duplicate, 
this new service provided cards with subjects and 
titles completed—all ready to file! Of course, for 
those librarians who preferred to add the subject 
and title entries themselves, author cards were pro- 
vided in duplicate. 

The new service was received with enthusiasm. 
After all, as one promotion on the PRINTED 
CATALOG CARDS put it: “If ‘A Penny Saved is 
a Penny Made,’ how much is an hour saved? You 
can take out paper and pencil, consult your income 
tax return or get at it in your own individual way, 
but in the end, we'll all be agreed that a saving of 
time in your work is a saving of money—plus.”’ 

There are even shortcuts in the ordering of these 
time-saving cards. Coupons may be purchased in 
quantity, and then the correct amount detached and 
sent with orders for a small number of cards. 

For larger libraries, which would use at least 
75 per cent of the WILSON CATALOG CARDS, 
there is a subscription rate for the year. All cards 
are sent to the library each week as printed. And 
there is a further saving of up to 50 per cent on 
this plan of purchasing! 

With such elasticity of purchase plans—few sets 
or many, with headings or without—it is no won- 
der that some 4,500 libraries are being currently 
furnished with professional cataloging service at 
such amazingly low cost and high efficiency. Every 
year 1,725 books are cataloged for PRINTED 
CARDS, and 8,064,000 cards are printed. Cards 
printed remain in stock, so there are on hand over 
150,000 different catalog cards for 16,000 titles, 
with a total stock of more than 50,000,000 printed 
catalog cards for the immediate filling of orders. 

The wonder is not that 4,000 libraries are 
dipping into this time-and-money-saving gold mine. 
The wonder is rather that there are still many li- 
brarians who spend dollars buying blank cards, on 
which to spend hours typing the authors and titles 
and subjects that already appear on WILSON 
PRINTED CARDS... . 


Catalog Card Price Increase 


Effective January 1, 1949, due to increased costs 
of production and handling, the price of Wilson 
CATALOG CARDS will be increased to 8c per 
set and sheets of 25 coupons to $2 per sheet. How- 
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ever, coupons purchased at the old price will be 
honored until exhausted. Simul.aneously, annual 
subscriptions to the CATALOG CARDS will be 
increased to $64. 


Reprinting 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL LIBRARY, by Margaret Kessler 
Walraven and Alfred L. Hall-Quest, has been so 
popular that a new printing is necessary. This 
very practical volume for teachers and administra- 
tors as well as for librarians is being issued, this 
time, with a brighter, more appealing cover. Other- 
wise it is the same as the first printing—a guide 
to the effective use of library resources in teaching, 
an interpretation of the library's role in elementary 
education, and a standard for measuring school 
library potentialities. Still priced at $3. 


Bulletins Needed 


We seem to be short of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin for September and October 1948. We'll 
gladly buy back at 20 cents each any copies not 
needed by subscribers. We are still in the market 
for back copies of the Bulletin for September and 
October 1947, also. 

Some of the 1947 issues, which went out of print, 
have been secured, so it is now possible to supply 
numbers previously unavailable. If you need issues 
to complete volume 22 of the Bulletin, you can 
have them at 25 cents per copy. 


Anniversary Recognition 


All year long library associations have been 
honoring H. W. Wilson and his half century of 
bibliographic publishing so vital to the libraries 
of the world. In October, Mr. Wilson was the 
guest of the Southern Tier Library Association at 
Corning, New York, where he was speaker at a 
luncheon meeting, and of the Pennsylvania Library 
Association meeting in Pittsburgh. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 8c per set; sheets 
of 25 coupons, $2; annual subscription 
$64 

Walraven, Margaret Kessler and Hall-Quest, 
A. L. TEACHING THROUGH THE ELE- 

MENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. $3 


WILSON LiBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies, 
25c, subscription, $2 
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“There has long been a ‘need for a book on radio for beginners. 
Miss Nunmaker’s book fills it and goes a step farther. She explains radio, 
the make-up of a broadcasting station, requirements! for programming, 
and the elements of good script writing. All the things which a newcomer 
to radio might want to know are contained-in this small volume. . . 


It should be. required reading for every librarian, whether radio 
work is to be done or not. Certainly, for the newcomer to radio work, 
this book is a godsend. -Miss Nunmaker. gives good advice, and a sense of 
humor and lightness of touch remove any suggestion of preaching. She 
gives concrete examples of what to do and- how to do it. Sample ‘scripts 
at‘the back of ‘the book give an idea of how to, prepare a five-minute, 
fifteen-minute, or longer script. The book is well indéxed.* The annotated 
bibliography is well selected and offers.a necessary grotind-course for any 
librarian interested in-radio. . . 


She does’ not minimize the work essential to the production of a good 
program. Rather, she blueprints thé course and undérlines: the pitfalls. 
Her entire approach to her material is helpful and practical. ,-.” 


—— Ahe 
+ § Library 


DorotHEa F, Hye 
The Library Journal, October 1, 1948 











“”"\ “Broadcasts 


BY. FRANCES G. NUNMAKER 
Publicity Director,, Ohio State Library 


If you are riot On The Air, Miss Nunmaker very 
definitely thinks you should be. Her book is convincing 
proof, and the author of the above, to whom we are very 
grateful, seems to agree. 


Although the book emphasises library broadcasting, 
much in it is pertinent to all broadcasting and of inter- 
est to.all readers. 4 166p. . $2:25 


THE H. W. WILSON “COMPANY 
950 University Avenue NewYork 52, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of American Paintings 


| : “ARE LOCATED IN: 


INDEX T0 REPRODUCTIONS 
OF 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
A By wy and Kate M. Micurd 


Research for this work required nearly four years. 
In addition, to approximately 520'books, more than 300 
catalogs. of exhibitions held by art museums are in- 
cluded. The Index lists the artist’s nate, the title and_,, 
the subject (in the case/of portraits, the name of the 
sitter). When a painting is known under several titles, 
all are included, and the location of the original painting 
is given when known, 


Famous artists, new artists, and obscure ‘artistsare 
all listed if a copy of their. work. has appeared in the 
sources studied. Every library owns @ score or more 
of the books and catalogs indexed, and purchase of this 
guide (will add greatly to their usefulness and pany? ) 


itself a profitable investment. 
a 


731 pages , $8.50 
me 


| THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 
- 930. University Avenue ' “New. York 52, .N, Y. 
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From Chestry oak 
by Seredy (Viking) 
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ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 














All the FACTS for 
16mm Film Selections 
are Published in the 


EDUCATIONAL 


FILM GUIDE 


An alphabetical list includes titles 
and subjects for all 16mm films 


A Selected, Classified list presents 
both descriptive and critical notes 
of better films: Films are graded 
for age levels, trade schools, adult 
education and forum discussion. 


Complete information, where 
available, running time, silent or 
sound, etc., is given. 


TO KEEP FILM PROGRAMS 
UP-TO-DATE 
subscribe to the 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE 


Subscription price of $4.00 in- 
cludes a September bound volume 
and the nine following issues. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 











ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1948 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


Barth, J. Art of staying sane. Beacon press 
1948 $2 

Brooks, Van W. Chilmark miscellany 
Dutton 1948 $4 

Faulkner, H. U. American political and 
social history. Sth ed. Appleton 1948 
$5 

Graham, M. W. American diplomacy in 
the international community. Johns Hop 
kins press 1948 (Albert Shaw lectures 

on oo history, 1946) $3.25 

Gross, F. ed. Euro ideologies; a sur 
vey of 20th century political ideas. Philo 
sophical lib. 1948 $12 

Groves, H. M. Trouble spots in taxatior 
essays in the philosophy of taxation and 
other public Ps roblems. Princeton 
univ, press 1948 (Cincinnati. Univer- 
sity. Taft memorial fund lecture, 1946) 
$2 ; 

Institute of religion and psychiatry. Psychi- 
atry and religion, ed. by Joshua Loth 
Liebman. Beacon press 1948 $3 

James, Sir. W. M. Influence of sea power 
on the history of the British people 
Cambridge 1948 6s 4d 

Jessup, P. C. Modern law of nations 
Macmillan 1948 $4 

Johnston, E. A. We're all in it. 
1948 $2.75 

Lewis, J. Other men’s minds; the critical 
writings of Jay Lewis, selected and ed 
by Phyllis Hanson. Putnam 1948 $2.50 

Maugham, W.S. Great novelists and their 
novels, Winston 1948 $3 

Sarton, G. Life of science; essays in the 
history of civilization. Schuman 1948 
$3.50 

Saveth, E. N. American historians and 
European immigrants, 1875-1925. Co 
lumbia univ. press 1948 $3 

Singer, E. A. In search of a way of life 
Columbia univ. press 1948 (Matchette 
foundation lectures, no 1) $1.75 

Tate, A. On the limits of poetry; selected 
essays, 1929-1948. Morrow 1948 (Swal- 
low press bk) $4 

Wright, Q. ed. World community, by 
Louis Wirth and others. Univ. of Chi- 
cago press 1948 $5 


Dutton 


























READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty mew books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 
staff. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BROMFIELD, LouIs, 1896- 
Wild country; a novel. 
274p $2.75 

“A novel -related as the experience of an 
orphan boy of 13, edging into adolescence, 
during a summer on his distinguished grand- 
father’s beautiful Missouri stockfarm. That 
summer saw the marriage of his elder friend, 
and tragedy in the neighborhood.” American 
news of books 


DouGias, LLtoyp CASSEL, 1877- 
Big fisherman. Houghton 1948 581p 


maps $3.75 
“The story of Simon called Peter, the 
most lovable and human of the disciples, who 
laid down his fishing nets on the Sea of 
Galilee to follow Jesus to Gethsemane—only 
to deny him—and yet later to become the 
greatest of the first leaders and teachers of 
Christianity." Huntting 
FLETCHER, INGLIS (CLARK) 1888- 
Roanoke hundred; a novel. Bobbs 1948 
492p $3.50 
“The story of the first British settlement 
in America . . . the scene laid both in the 


England of Elizabethan times and in the wilder- 
ness of Roanoke Island. Sir Richard Grenville, 


Harper 1 948 


Sir Walter Raleigh, and other great English- . 


men of the golden era are characters.” Hunt- 

ting 

MANN, THOMAS, 1875- 

Doctor Faustus; the life of the German 
composer Adrian Leverkiihn; as told 
by a friend; tr. from the German by 
H. T. Lowe- Porter. Knopf 1948 510p 
$3.50 

Originally published in German, 1947 

This “novel is a pseudo- biography in 
which a German teacher and scholar relates the 
tragedy of his life-long friend, Adrian Lever- 

genius composer whose mad indulgences 
eventually sent him over the border of sanity.” 

American news of books 


MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET, 1874- 


Catalina; a romance. Doubleday 1948 


275p $3 
This novel “of Spain during the Inquisi- 
tion tells the story of the people, high and 
low, concerned with the miracle by which 
Catalina, the lovely heroine, regained the full 
use of her leg and the special interest of Di- 
vine Mary.” American news of books 


ORMONDE, CZENZI 


Laughter from downstairs. Farrar, Straus 
1948 271p $2.75 

“The lighthearted adventures of a Bo- 
hemian family living in the Pacific northwest, 
and of two members of the family in particular 
—Grandma and her partner in crime, twelve- 
year-old Lida—who mana in an aggravat- 
ingly innocent manner—to keep an otherwise 
respectable family in continual hot water.” 
Huntting 


RIcE, CRAIG, 1908- 


Fourth postman, Simon & Schuster 1948 
243p $2 

“Inner sanctum mystery” 

“Three companions of, and in, crime ,are 
again, joined to untangle the killing of three 
postmen on the same route. John J. Malone, 
Helene and Jake Justus have their troubles 
with the too-cooperative Fairfaxx family, John 
J. has his usual race against elusive finances, 
not so elusive hangovers, but in spite of a so- 
lution fabricated for the police and the public 
uncovers the true story of the tampering with 
the mail.” Kirkus 


SMITH, DoroTHYy GLADys, 1896- 


I capture the castle, by Dodie Smith. 
Little 1948 343p $3 

The heroine, Cassandra Mortmain, in her 
girlish diary, unfolds the tale of her eccentric 
family living precariously in a ruined English 
castle. When two young American bachelors, 
who have inherited the castle arrive, romantic 
and humorous situations embroil the entire 
family 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


BEAN, GEORGE H. 1886- 

Yankee auctioneer; wherein are to be 
found the reminiscences and _philos- 
ophy of a country auctioneer, well sea- 
soned with yarns about profits and 


people. Little 1948 247p $2.75 

“Mr Bean, whose bailiwick is the Con- 
necticut Valley, prepared for a successful ca- 
reer as auctioneer learning enunciation, em- 
phasis and timing ;from, the Barrymores, Nazi- 
mova, amd Mrs Fiske when they played the 
Northampton (Mass.) theatre where he was 
head usher. Knowledge of human nature, 
crowd psychology, and the market value of 
antiques came with practice.” Library journal 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN, 1887- 
Jonathan Fisher, Maine son: 1768- 
1847. Macmillan 1948 280p illus $4 
Jonathan Fisher was a Congregational! 
minister in Blue Hill, Maine. Besides being a 
country parson, Fisher was also a farmer, a 
missionary, a portrait and landscape painter, 
a wood-engraver, a writer of poetry and prose, 
a scientist, mathematiciag, and surveyor, and 
father of a large family. His biography is a 
picture of New England life, manners and 
morals 


FREEMAN, DOUGLAS SOUTHALL, 1886- 
George Washington; a biography. 
Scribner 1948 2v $15 

A definitive biography of Washington, 
fully illustrated, which places the man in his 
times 

Contents: v 1-2 Young Washington 


Lowe, CORINNE 
Gentle warrior; a story of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix; illus. by William Sharp. 
Harcourt 1948 253p illus $2.75 
“The life of the philanthropic New England 
woman whose life was one long crusade for 
humanity: exposer of brutal treatment of the 
insane and the imprisoned, helper of the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, and Superintendent of Nurses 
during the Civil War.” Retail bookseller 


MATHEWS, BASIL JOSEPH, 1879- 

Booker T. Washington; educator and in- 
terracial i reter. Harvard univ. 
1948 350p illus $4.75 

“Biography of the great Negro educator 

and spokesman for his race, covering his entire 

career, with proper attention paid to his great 

contribution both as an educator and as an 

interpreter of the Negro to the white world.” 
Library journal 


SHERWOOD, ROBERT EMMET, 1896- 
Roosevelt and Hopkins; an intimate his- 
tory. Harper 1948 979p illus $6 

The inside story about the Second world 
war and the critical years 1941-1945, “This is 
the story Harry Hopkins would have told had 
he lived . . . the full story . . . told from the 
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point of view of one who stood at the center 
with Roosevelt and saw it whole. With 32 
pages of illustrations and reproductions of 
documents and letters.” Huntting 
Appeared serially in “Colliers” under the 
title: Secret papers of Harry L. Hopkins 
SUMMERSBY, KATHLEEN (McCarTHy- 
MORROGH ) 
Eisenhower was my boss; ed. by Michael 
Kearns. Prentice-Hall 1948 302p illus 
$2.75 
“Report from a young British woman, 
WAC captain in the United States Army, who 
had stumbled into the assignment as aide and 
personal secretary to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. . . This; book contains her reactions 
to celebrities, her work, her boss, and a neces- 
sarily telescoped view of the war.” Library 
journal 


AMERICA IN CRISIS 


EISENHOWER, DwiGHt Davip, 1890- 
Crusade in Europe. Doubleday 1948 
559p illus maps $5 

The complete story of the war as Eisen- 
hower planned it and lived it. Through his 
eyes is seen the whole gigantic drama of the 
war—the strategy, the ba the moments of 
fateful decision. Covers the years 1941-1945 


JOHNSTON, Eric ALLEN, 1896- 
We're all in it. Dutton 1948 220p $2.75 
An “approach to the problems of Amer- 
ican leadership in the world today, a leadership 
that must be practical idealism, rooted in the 
American form of democracy, partnership capi- 
talism.” Kirkus 
The chapter “A satellite is born’’ was 
published in the September 1948 issue of 
“Reader's digest’ 


LINCOLN, | ABRAHAM, 
1809-1865 
Lincoln papers; ed. by, David C. 
Mearns; introduction by Carl Sand- 
burg. Doubleday 1948 2v $8.50 
At. head of title: Story of the collection 
with selections to July 4, 1861 
“A collection. covering Lincoln's early 
years, his political campaign, and the first 
critical months of his presidency—a_ revealing 
cross-section of the opinion and feeling of 
America in crisis.” Huntting 


PRESIDENT U. S. 


MowRER, EDGAR ANSEL, 1892- 
Nightmare of American foreign policy. 
Knopf 1948. 283,xxii p $2.95 
Contents: ABC of foreign politics; Seven 
ways -how not to think of foreign politics; 
Eagle into ostrich; Folly’s milestones; Good 
neighbor in distress; F.D.R. saves the U.S.A. 
United nations win World ‘war 1; F.D.R. loses 
his great gamble; Vice president Trumaa in 
herits a receivership; President Truman open 
a new ledger; Nightmare of American foreign 
policy; Notes 
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THE ARCTIC 


HELMERICKS, CONSTANCE, 1918- 

Our summer with the Eskimos, by Con- 
stance and Harmon Helmericks. Little 
1948 239p illus map $3.50 

The “Helmericks tell of an Alaskan ex- 
perience, this time a trip to the Arctic Ocean 
and a summer in the Eskimo village of Beechey 

Point. After trying to reach the Ocean en- 

tirely by canoe they had a lift over the Arctic 

Divide to Umiat in one of Sig Wein’s planes. 

From Umiat they travelled by canoe down the 

Colville river to the ocean and the Eskimo 

village.” Library journal 


HANDICAPS 


MACFADYEN, RALPH J. 

See without glasses; the correction of 
eye strain and the science of sight. 
Random house 1948 229p illus $2.50 

Here, in step-by-step techniques, is a 
guide to improving vision without glasses. 

Based on the Bates method, this book explains 

why you have difficulty in seeing, what causes 

eyestrain and more serious eye ailments; it tells 
how to improve the vision and prevent the 
development of eye troubles in young children 


Ray, Marie BEYNON (LYONS) 
How to conquer your handicaps, Bobbs 
1948 336p $3 

The author “offers hope, help and in- 
spitation to those who are physically handi- 
capped. Writing informally . . . she discusses 
every handicap from an unpleasant voice to 
loss of limb. A portion of each chapter is de- 
voted to case histories of famous men and 
women who have successfully overcome handi- 
caps.” Huntting 


HOBBIES 


CULBERTSON, ELy, 1893- 

Contract bridge for every one; ed. by 
Josephine Culbertson and Albert H. 
Morehead. Winston 1948 118p illus 
$2 

“An instruction book for beginners and 
more advanced players who want to improve 
their game. With a digest of new official 
bridge laws.’ Publishers’ weekly 


FIELD AND STREAM (PERIODICAL) 

Field and stream game bag; ed. with 
foreword and notes, by Robeson Bailey. 
Doubleday 1948 306p $3.45 

“An anthology which includes the best 
articles on small game shooting which have 
appeared in the ‘Field and Stream’ magazine 
in the last ten years. Separate sections cover 
the hunting of geese, ducks, grouse, woodcock, 
pheasant, doves and pigeons, turkeys, squirrels, 
rabbits, snipe, quail, owls, crows, and wood- 
chucks.” Huntting 





Haines, Ray EDWARD, ed. 
Home crafts handbook. Van Nostrand 

1948 1008p illus $6.95 
Contents: Leathercraft section, by R. L. 
Thompson; Woodworking crafts section, by 
R. Van Tassel; Metal art crafts section, by 
J. G. Miller; Hand made jewelry section, by 
L. Wiener; Graphic arts section, by D. Kauff- 
mann; Plastic arts crafts section, by J. V. 
Adams; Basketry and related arts section, by 

M. L. Lee 


LEE, MARTHA LUCILE 
Basketry and related arts. Van Nostrand 
1948 189p illus $2.75 
“The steps in basket making described, 
from preparation of materials to transference 
of designs. Wicker, cane and raffia weaving 


are all described, and other materials are men- 
tioned.” Publishers’ weekly 


HOME AND FAMILY 


GROSSMAN, JEAN (SCHICK) 1894- 
Life with family; a perspective on parent- 
hood. Appleton 1948 231p $3 
“A backward look on twenty-five years 
of parenthood, this is a discussion of average 
family situations and problems which combines 
interpretation and suggestion, offers general 
guidance. . Based largely on her ;the au- 
thor’s) own experiences, as mother and worker 
in the field of child: guidance.” Kirkus 


LANE, Bess B. 1888- 

Your part in your child’s education; an 
activity Bia for parents; with a 
foreword by Ernest G. Osborne. Dut- 
ton 1948 252p $2.50 

A handbook which offers a specific pro- 
gram of action for effective cooperation be- 
tween parents, school authorities and com- 

‘munity leaders toward their common goal of 

improved family living, better schools and bet- 

ter community services 


SHERMAN, PEARL COLE 
Bride's primer; decorations by Sid Hix, 
Ziff-Davis 1948 126p illus $2.50 
A “guide to home management . . . writ- 
ten in direct style and illustrated with pen 
drawings. Especially written for families of 


modest income with a plan for each day's 
work.” Huntting 


LABOR 


MILLS, CHARLES WRIGHT 

New men of power; America’s labor 
leaders, by C. Wright Mills; with the 
assistance of Helen Schneider. Har- 

court 1948 323p $3.50 
The author “presents . . . a detailed ‘col- 
lective portrait’ of the 500 national, state and 
local labor leaders with attention to the images 
of labor held by the public generally, and by 
business. He) sees as crucial in the future of 
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MILLs, CHARLES W.—Continued REFERENCE 


this country, the problem of where such lead- BENET, WILLIAM RosE, 1886- ed. 


ers will throw their increasing power Reader’s encyclopedia; an a lage 


in the midst of an economic slump ; 
and the necessity of harnessing such power of world literature and the arts. Crow- 
ell 1948 1242p $6 


with intellect.” Library journal 

“One-volume encyclopedia of world liter- 
ature and the arts. Contains 18,499 separate 
articles covering mythology, drama, history, 
literature, music, art, odd facts . . . it gives 
plots, themes, characters, dates, names, bio- 
graphical information, etc . . . and all articles 
are alphabetically arranged with convenient 
cross reference.” Huntting 


MUSIC 


SPAETH, SIGMUND GOTTFRIED, 1885- _ 
History of popular music in America. 
Random house 1948 729p $5 

“The story of the America sang 
from “Yankee Doodle’ to ene The 
story too of the men who the songs, 
the moods and emotions that prompted them, 
the happen-stance that made them famous. 
Ballads, ragtime, jazz, this is a . . . collection 
of factual material.” Kirkus 


STEVENSON, BURTON EGBERT, 1872- ed. 
Home book of proverbs, maxims and 
familiar phrases; selected and arranged 
by Burton Stevenson. Macmillan 1948 
2957p $20 
A compendium of “proverbs, maxims, and 
familiar phrases commonly used in America 
and England, traced from their sources thrcugh 
variations to their modern forms, and arranged 
alphabetically by subject.” Retail bookseller 


NOVELS 


MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET, 1874- 
Great novelists and their novels; essays 
on the ten greatest novels of the world, 
and the men and women who wrote 
them; illus. with pen and ink portraits 
of the authors Robert W. Arnold. 
Winston 1948 245p illus $3 
Contents: Leo To and War and 
peace; Honore de Balzac Old man Goriot; 
Henry Fielding and Tom Jones; Jane Austen 
and Pride and prejudice; Stendhal and The red 
and black; ily Bronte and Wuthering 
Heights; Gustave Flaubert and Madame Bov- 
ary; Charles Dickens and David Copperfield; 
Fyodor Dostoevsky and The brothers Karama- 
zov; Herman Meiville and Moby Dick 


RELIGION 


BENNETT, JOHN COLEMAN, 1902- 

Christianity and communism. Assn. pres: 
1948 128p $1.50 

“This book is written by one who be 
lieves that Communism as a faith and as : 
system of thought is a COmpound of half-trut! 
and positive error, that Communism as a move 
ment of power is a threat to essential forms 
of personal and political freedom, and that it 
is a responsibility of Christians to resist its 

extension in the world,” The author 


CHURCH, BROOKE (PETERS) 1885- 

A faith for you. Rinehart 1948 305p $3 

“The purpose of this book is ‘to offer 
to those who have no church affiliation, n 
early training in religious matters and no im- 
partial source of information, a short and com 
prehensive history of religion and a guide to 
the leading religious groups of today.” Kirkus 


OUT OF DOORS 


PETERSON, ROGER Tory, 1908- 
Birds over America; illus. with 105 pho- 


tographs by the author. Dodd 1948 
342p illus $6 
A “book about birds and ornithologists, 
together with the author's experiences 
in ‘hat field. Birds f from the Atlantic 
to che Pacific, from the Dry Tortugas to North- 


_ Michigan are fully discussed.” Retail book- 
seller 


TELEVISION 


DUNLAP, ORRIN ELMER, 1896- 


TEALE, Epwin Way; 1899- Understanding television; what it is and 








Days without time; adventures of a nat- 
uralist; illus. with 144 photographs by 
the author. Dodd 1948 283p illus $6 

“In text amd... og” ag the authcr 
explores the out-of-doors life away from th< 
worry and a of everyday life. He shows 
the activities of migrating birds, a swimming 
cat, a quick-witted crow; tells of the wonders 
of plant life, etc.” Retail bookseller 


how it works. Greenberg 1948 128p 
illus map $2.50 
Beginning with the steps that led & 
television the author explains the science of 
how you see by television: the mechanisms 
which match the human eye, the necessity for 
lofty amtermas and relay stations, the coaxial 
cable, then the receiver itself. He describes 
how a television program is put together, both 
in the studio and in the fields 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


EATON, JEANETTE 
That lively man, Ben Franklin; illus. by 
Henry C. Pitz. Morrow 1948 253p 
illus $2.50 
The author has portrayed Franklin “es a 
man of integrity who, practically singlehanded, 
established good relations with France, who 
in his time was honored as the most popular 
of Americahs and helped win recognition for 
the young nation. She traces his many faceted 
career . . . as printer, as author, as postmaster, 
as ambassador of the (Colonies to France, as 
representative to England.” Kirkus 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE, 1898- 
Modern medical discoveries. 
1948 183p $2.50 

“The stories behind some of our most 
important medical progress im recent years, 
such as the development of penicillin and sulfa 
and the discovery of the rh factor in human 
blood.” Publishers’ weekly 


Crowell 


FLoop, RICHARD T. 
Pass that puck! Illus. by C. L. Hartman. 
Houghton 1948 136p illus $2.50 

“Nat Collier was a brilliant hockey player 
but his tendency to play a one man game 
threatened the school’s championship try. 
Whitey Sherman, manager, was determined to 
teach Nat to work with the team.” Retail 
bookseller 


LYON, JESSICA, pseud. 
Betty Loring, illustrator; illus. by the 
author. Messner 1948 205p $2.50 
“New York's Washington Square and 
Greenwich Village ate the background for this 
story of a young girl in search of a career as 
magazine illustrator.” Retail bookseller 


PEASE, HOwArD, 1894- 

Bound for Singapore; being a true and 
faithful account of the making of an 
adventurer. Doubleday 1948 243p 
$2.50 

“Chet Hardy, in search of material for 
books, sails on a tramp freighter as an engine 
room wiper. He is involved in a near mutiny 
when the crew attempts to save the life of 

Dungaree, a stowaway dachshund, and ends 
up in New York City’s Central Park instead 
Singapore.” Retail bookseller 





Topp, JOsEPH P. 
Tricks every boy can do. Hart 1948 189p 
illus $2 

“Simple tricks only—the kind boys can 
do without practice and which require ma- 
terials usually found in every home, such as 
pencils, paper, coins, cards and tableware.” 
Huntting 






TRACEY, JEANNE LENTON, 1923- 

Fun, incorporated; the handbook for 
teen centers; drawings by Jay Nor- 
wood. Bobbs 1948 248p illus $2.50 

‘Addressing herself to teen-agers them- 
selves, the author, in businesslike fashion, 
gives them the information and practical ad- 
vice they need to plan, organize and operate 

a successful center.” Huntting 

. 


ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 
Codes, and secret writing. Morrow 1948 
154p illus $2° 
“A description of progressively more 
difficult codes and ciphers and how to break 


them. With sections om secret writing and 
invisible inks.” Publishers’ weekly 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


Frost, FRANCES Mary, 1905- 

Sleigh bells for Windy Foot; illus. by 
Lee Townsend, McGraw 1948 184p 
(Whittlesey house publications) 
2 

A tale of “Christmas in New England, 
snow on the ground, and all the characters 
of “Windy Foot at the County Fair,’ with the 
added dash of bears, and deer, and skiing.” 

Retail bookseller 


IlADER, BERTA (HOERNER) 
Big snow, by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan 1948 ,48)p illus $2.50 

“Story of the little old man and woman 

who lived in the only house on the hillside 

and how, during the long, cold winter, they 

put out pans of food and scattered seeds and 

corn which fed the animals and birds and kept 

them alive until Spring.” Huntting 


McCabe, LEE 

I'll take Cappy, by Lee McCabe and Nor- 
bert Fagan; illus. by Wesley Dennis. 
McGraw 1948 160p illus (Whittlesey 

house publications) $2 
A “story about a boy who likes hunting 
and his pony, in the Maryland Hunt region. 
Sam—along with the reader—learns a good 
deal about caring for a horse, training, jump- 
ing, and the organization of the hunt. But the 
gtave problem is that Sam's father needs a 


tractor more than Sam needs a pony. What t 
do?” Kirkus ge ‘ 





MEADOWCROFT, ENID (LA MONTE) 1898- 
By secret railway; illus. by Henry C. 
Pitz. Crowell: 1948 275p illus $3 
“The adventures of a Chicago boy on the 
Underground Railway’ jn 1860, adventures 
that were climaxed by his meeting with Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln.” Retail bookseller 





MEYER, JEROME SYDNEY, 1895- 

Picture book of the weather; illus. by 
Richard Floethe. Lothrop 1948 48p 
illus $2 

The author explains the forces that gov- 
ern the atmosphere we live in and call weather. 

Illustrations in bright blue and yellow 


NEWBERRY, CLARE (TURLAY) 1903- 
Smudge; story and pictures by Clare 
Turlay Newberry. 1948 unp 
illus $1.75 ~ ° 
Muff, their beautiful Persion mother, was 
very very pleased with her three new kittens. 
Buster, the proud papa, was pleased too, once 
he got over his surprise. were so ex- 
tremely tiny, but they grew very quickly. And 
the first thing anybody knew, they were out of 
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their box, led by brave little black Smudge, 
and into mischief 


SAYERS, FRANCES (CLARKE) 1897- 
Sally Tait; illus, by Eileen Evans. Viking 
1948 126p illus $2 
Young nine-year-old Sally Tait finds fun 
with new fri parties, and the gay and 
talented Aunt Cornelia. Time: 1912 and 1913 
Place: Texas 


SEREDY, KATE, 1896- 
Chestry oak. Viking 1948 236p illus 
$2.50 

A story about a father and son, princes 
in their beloved land of Hungary, who face the 
Nazi horde as it sweeps Over them. Michael, 
only nine years old, finds his way to the heart 
Ak American family when his father is 
1 
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FICTION 


Marmer. The naked and the dead 
CRONIN. Shannons’ way 

SmiTH. Tomorrow will be better 
GREENE. Heart of the- matter 
WauGH. The loved one 
CALDWELL. 

Yersy, Golden hawk 

SHAW. Young lions 

BERLIN. Lace curtains 

ALLEN. Toward the morning 
Camus. The plague 

Hux.iey. Ape and essence 
Smvcrair. One clear call 
Goupez. Pilgrim's Inn 
Hopart. The cleft rock 
HEYM. 

LOCKRIDGE. 


NONFICTION 


CARNEGIE. How to stop worrying and start 


Kinsey. Sexual behavior in the human male 128 
SKINNER. Family circle 
LIEBMAN. Peace of mind 89 


CHURCHILL, Gathering storm 


PEALE. Guide to confident living 
Nesbitt. White House diary ........ 


BROMFIELD. Malabar farm 
TOYNBEE. Civilization on trial 
LINDBERGH. Of flight and life 
PERLEMAN. Westward ha! 





